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Correspondence 





Lay Apostles 


Epitor: George Korb’s article, “Difficulties 
in the Lay Apostolate” (7/15), is so singu- 
larly pointed and correct in its analysis, 
that I am prompted to add my own com- 
ments to it. Having served for two years in 
the mission fields of India, I feel I may be 
qualified to speak from personal experience. 

The layman serving in the mission fields 
quickly learns that he is neither fish nor 
fowl. Almost at once one must adjust to 
this fact and endeavor to hit a halfway 
mark between clerical and lay life. The 
layman’s obligation in the mission fields is 
to go and take Christ into the world in 
many strange places where a priest is not 
welcome, or for one reason or another may 
not go, thus laying the groundwork for the 
priest to come later. It was expected of me 
that I would devote all my time living with 
the clergy and seminarians. I was delighted 
to do this, yet, as time went on, many in- 
vitations came asking me to visit various 
families who were not Christians—the Hin- 
du, Moslem, Sikh, Parsee. I was asked 
even to spend the day at a Hindu and also 
at a Buddhist monastery. In fact, my great- 
est contacts were made with these people, 
who, upon being convinced that I looked 
upon them as my true brothers and sisters, 
opened their hearts and minds to me, thus 
affording me the opportunity of planting 
the seeds of faith in their minds and dis- 
pelling many misconceptions regarding the 
Catholic faith. 

Yet, strangely enough, these contacts 
were frowned upon. Is it expected that the 
lay person live a sort of a monastic life all 
the time? 

ALBERT E. LEwis 
Wonder Lake, IIl. 


Eprror: I wonder if Mr. Korb has not been 
taken in a little by the current fad for 
writing handy guidebooks to life among 
the clergy. He explains quite clearly, for 
example, that “gratitude is not a highly 
developed virtue among the clergy”; that 
“the priest’s affective life is broad but 
shallow”; that the priest is “not a good 
judge of economic values”; and that the 
priest’s “training and experience tend to 
make him both authoritarian and paternal- 
istic.” 

This is a dazzling array of generaliza- 
tions. By their nature, they are not particu- 
larly open to either proof or rebuttal. 

I suggest rather that the lay apostle will 
get on ever so much better by dispensing 
with preconceived notions about priests’ 
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affective life, their economic philosophy or 
their authoritarianism, and by concentrating 
upon learning all he can about the indi- 
vidual priest with whom he is dealing. The 
preconceived notions—the psychological 
tourist manuals—can make this task very 
much more difficult than it need be. 

In the contemporary apostolate, clergy 
and laity are rediscovering one another in 
a wonderfully heartening fashion. Some of 
the old obscuring stereotypes on both sides 
are happily fading. I hope we will be able 
to resist the temptation to create new ones. 

(Mscr.) ALFRED F. HorricGAN 
Bellarmine College 
Louisville, Ky. 


Jersey TV 


Eprror: Your characterization (7/22) of 
New Jersey's Governor Meyner as the 
“heavy” in the current controversy over the 
proposed purchase of television station 
WNTA-TV (Newark, N.J.) does injustice 
to those in New Jersey who are resisting 
the transfer out of this State of the station’s 
franchise. 
WNTA-TV is the only television station 
operating in New Jersey. Technical limita- 
tions make it unlikely that any additional 
allocations to New Jersey can be made in 
the metropolitan New York area by the 
Federal Communications Commission. If 
this particular channel is transferred to 
New York City as part of the metropolitan 
education network, the more than 4 million 
New Jerseyans in its viewing range will be 
denied an outlet for the presentation of 
issues and personalities peculiar to the 
interests of their State. 
There are 24 television franchises oper- 
ating in the State of New York. Surely this 
is where metropolitan educators should 
turn to accomplish their objectives. 
WiiuraM F. Hytanp 
President 
Department of Public Utilities 
State of New Jersey 

Newark, N.]. 


Spain Today 


Epitor: The article by Gabriel Gersh in 
your issue of July 22nd shocked many of 
us Spaniards, not because of the views 
expressed by the author—everyone is en- 
titled to his judgment, however erroneous 
—but because it contained errors of fact 
which will mislead many of your readers, 
and because it was printed in AMERICA. 
1. Mr. Gersh states: “Yet this expansion 


had been obtained only on the home mar- 
ket and at the expense of exports, both 
industrial and agricultural, which are still 
below the pre-Civil War level. . . .” The 
pre-Civil War level of the Spanish exports 
was approximately $200 million. The favor- 
able trend is shown by the comparative 
statistics (in millions of dollars) for the 
latest three calendar years: 


1958 1959 1960 
498 515.5 745.2 


2. The author continues: “Recently the 
government had to admit that it was faced 
with inflation and a disastrous foreign-ex- 
change situation.” With regard to the cost- 
of-living index, it is only possible to give 
you the figures for the last three years, but 
you yourself can draw the proper con- 
clusions: 


1953 1958 1959 1960 
100 140 150 = 152 


The increase in the cost of living in Spain 
between 1959 and 1960, is the same as 
that of the United States. 

As to the foreign-exchange situation, it 
will suffice to provide you with the figures 
of the official reserves of Spain (in millions 
of dollars) at the end of the three years 
that we are using as a reference: 


1958 1959 1960 
66 218 590 


Furthermore, in the course of 1961, the 
reserve situation has improved so much 
that the Spanish Government has officially 
declared the external convertibility of the 
peseta. As you know, there are only a few 
countries in the world that can afford to 
take such a step. The figures quoted have 
been taken from International Financial 
Statistics, published by the International 
Monetary Fund. 

ENRIQUE DOMINGUEZ PASSIER 

Commercial Counselor 

Spanish Embassy 
Washington, D.C. 


Request 


Epitor: We will welcome contributions 
of back issues of AMerica (from 1/60) 
and the Catholic Mind (from 1/58). They 
will be distributed to Australian sailors. 
A 1957 survey indicated that only three 
per cent of them practised a religious 
faith. 

Postage will be refunded on every con- 
signment, unless otherwise stated by the 
donor. Benefactors will be remembered 
in the 170 Masses offered daily by the 
Apostleship of the Sea chaplains. 

REVEREND FATHER SECRETARY 
Society of Australian 
Coastal Seafarers 
Box 2611, G.P.O. 
Sydney, Australia 
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Current Comment 





The World Listens 


When Mr. Kennedy faced the TV 
camera on the night of July 25, he was 
facing the world. And everybody in the 
world was listening. Khrushchev cer- 
tainly was, and our Western Allies, and 
the two million people of West Berlin. 
The world press strained to hear. The 
Congress, the Pentagon, the American 
people—from the youngest potential 
draftee in Iowa to the oldest taxpayer 
in Texas—all heard him set a fresh, flex- 
ible course to counter Khrushchev in 
Berlin and wherever else we might have 
to meet force with force in the nerve- 
straining months ahead. 

Because there were so many listeners, 
each cocking an ear for some special 
note, it was an extremely difficult speech 
to prepare. Words intricately and forth- 
rightly phrased to deter Nikita Khru- 
shchev had to be words that would in- 
spire, arouse, yet not unduly perturb the 
heterogeneous mass of the American 
people. (In fact, one of the President's 
toughest problems is how to stir the 
nation to action without plunging it 
into hysteria.) 

Mr. Kennedy had to try to allay fears 
of a nuclear holocaust while at the same 
time talking very pointedly about civil 
defense and shelters against fallout. He 
had to demand a modest beefing-up of 
our conventional armed might, and at 
the same time plead for further billions 
for foreign aid. He had to talk about 
huge deficits, and yet withhold for now 
the inevitable demand for a rise in taxes. 


. .. to a World Leader 


It was, moreover, an hour of personal 
testing for the young President. Richard 
Nixon had just challenged Kennedy, in 
a syndicated column, to show leadership 
and to prove he was not paralyzed by 
indecision or the victim of warring opin- 
ions among his advisers. Leadership to- 
day means leadership of a world alli- 
ance of free peoples. Thus, the President 
had to galvanize the American people 
into awareness and readiness for possi- 
ble war, and yet at the same time quiet 
the fears of our Allies that Uncle Sam 
has an itching finger on the nuclear trig- 
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ger. Finally, toward the Reds, there had 
to be no weakness, no hint of appease- 
ment; and yet somewhere in his speech 
the President had to give Khrushchev a 
thin opening through which he might 
get out of the corner in which he has 
boxed himself. 

Time and again the press has urged 
the President, as Mr. Nixon did recent- 
ly, to speak out, to tell the American 
people just where we stand in the world 
struggle, to demand sacrifices, to list 
for us just what it is he wants us to “do 
for our country.” On the night of July 
25 John F. Kennedy began to do some 
of these things. 

But speeches, even such good 
speeches as this one, are not enough. 
As the President warned, “there is no 
quick and easy solution,” no panacea of 
immediate action that will end our per- 
ils. We have solemnly dedicated our- 
selves to the defense of justice and 
freedom in Berlin and throughout the 
world. Now we must labor and spend, 
plan and pray—possibly even die—to 
defend those sacred realities. 


Britain’s Crisis 


Two years ago this coming October, 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan’s 
Conservative party, stressing peace and 
prosperity, won its third straight elec- 
tion. “You never had it so good,” Mr. 
Macmillan told the voters; and the 
voters responded by almost doubling 
the Conservative majority in the House 
of Commons. 

The widespread prosperity was fun 
while it lasted, but it didn’t last very 
long. It couldn’t last very long, as Mr. 
Macmillan and his colleagues must have 
known even in the heady autumn days 
of 1959. In a commercial nation like 
Great Britain, which is heavily depend- 
ent on foreign trade, wages and profits 
cannot long continue outstripping pro- 
ductivity gains before a day of reckon- 
ing comes. For that process leads inex- 
orably to price increases which, sooner 
or later, foreign customers refuse to pay. 
Trade dwindles, and to pay for imports 
the government is obliged to dip into its 
reserves of currency and gold. Almost 
before the high-living nation realizes it, 


it is confronted with bankruptcy. Its 
money comes under attack, and foreign 
creditors press for payment. 

To this pass Britain had come last 
week. Donning his political hair shirt, 
Prime Minister Macmillan told Parlia- 
ment on Tuesday that the joy ride was 
over. There had to be less production 
for the booming domestic market, more 
for foreign trade; and everybody in- 
volved, businessmen and workers, had 
to strive mightily to make British goods 
and services more competitive in world 
markets. In short, Britons had to work 
harder and, for a time at least, live low- 
er off the hog. There is nothing wrong 
with Britain that this old and tried pre- 
scription can’t cure. 


Tantrum at Bizerte 


Spoiled children often get their way 
by throwing a tantrum at the most inop- 
portune moment. Other children note 
the success of these tactics and are 
tempted to imitate them. 

Such may be the reason why Presi- 
dent Habib Bourguiba chose last month 
for an attempt to force the French out 
of the Bizerte naval base. Long re- 
garded as the most enlightened and pro- 
Western of Arab statesmen, Mr. Bour- 
guiba—with the example of other na- 
tionalist leaders before him—apparently 
has come to feel that temper gets bet- 
ter results than mature moderation in 
dealing with the Western powers. Un- 
fortunately, he may be right, at least in 
the short run. 

Tunisia certainly has a case against 
French occupation of the base at Bizer- 
te. The agreements by which France 
recognized Tunisian independence have 
not been published in full or registered 
with the United Nations. But in accord- 
ance with those agreements Mr. Bour- 
guiba expected that all French forces 
would evacuate Tunisia, including Bi- 
zerte, after a transition period of a few 
years. 

Tunisia has been pressing the French 
to pull out of Bizerte since 1958. The 
French agreed then to begin negotia- 
tion of the Bizerte issue in October, 
1958, but have held on to the base in 
the meantime. 

The flare-up of violence between the 
Tunisian and the French forces on July 
19 has resulted in French occupation of 
the town of Bizerte. But if Mr. Bour- 
guiba is willing to cause enough trouble, 
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he probably can compel ultimate French 
withdrawal from both town and base. 

We doubt, however, that this is the 
moment, even in the narrowly con- 
ceived interests of Tunisia, for forcing a 
showdown with the embattled French. 
A collapse of French prestige right now 
would be a disaster for all but the Com- 
munist bloc. 


Christian “Witness” in Israel 


After proselytizing in Catholic coun- 
tries, the Fundamentalists have now 
turned their energies toward converting 
Jews. A year ago, the Central Church of 
Christ of Chattanooga sent a team of 
missionaries to Israel. To date a dozen 
Jews have been converted to Christian- 
ity; others, it is reported, follow Bible 
classes. The results are a repetition of 
what happened in Colombia and Italy. 

In July the predictable popular reac- 
tion set in. Angered at the characteris- 
tically Fundamentalist and aggressive 
preaching of Christianity in Israel, 
neighborhood crowds started throwing 
stones at the church. The police ar- 
rested several children, but they were 
quoted at the same time as saying that 
the missionaries are revolutionaries of a 
sort. The American evangelists retorted 
that the stone-throwing is not the work 
of children but of grownups. Mean- 
while, back in Chattanooga, the home 
office announced that it would appeal to 
the government in Washington to obtain 
guarantees from Israel against further 
interruption of religious services. 

When these local disturbances hap- 
pened in a Catholic country, men were 
quick to attribute them to Catholic in- 
tolerance. That the same things happen 
in Israel, under like provocation, should 
serve to put the situation in a more ac- 
curate light. The blame is attributable 
not to the intolerance of the natives, 
Jews or Catholics, but to the tactics 
used by a certain type of Protestant mis- 
sionary. These tactics are surely de- 
plored by Protestants who believe there 
are more Christ-like ways of preaching 
the Gospel. 


How to Hide the Truth 


Some events the Soviet press handles 
most effectively by silence. Pope John’s 
encyclical on social problems, for in- 
stance, could not be mentioned at all in 
Pravda, since any interest of the Church 
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in social progress contradicts Marxist 
theory. Recent American track victories 
had to be played down, for only Com- 
munist athletes could be vigorous 
enough to win any important contest. 
But what was to be done about “Gus” 
Grissom’s space flight, since the news 
would surely leak in? 

A happy solution was found. On p. 
3 of the July 22 issue of Pravda, we 
learn that Grissom flew “only 305 
miles,” that the flight lasted “only 16 
minutes” and that it was practically dis- 
astrous. Most of the article’s 250 words 
are given to the loss of the capsule in 
5,000 meters of water. 

Yet the same issue had ample space 
for a three-column article on America 
by V. Mayevsky, entitled “The Sub- 
jugated.” An accompanying cartoon, 
called “100 Years After,” shows Lincoln 
rising indignant at the sight of two 
lynchings and exclaiming: “So this is 
the product of the free world!” The 
writer tells how he was not allowed to 
visit Houston—“a new, interesting city, 
they say”—because Houston is in Texas, 
Texas is in the South, and Soviet citi- 
zens are not allowed in the South. (This 
may surprise those Soviet students who 
have visited New Orleans.) He some- 
how managed, however, to discover a 
“Reign of Terror,” a thriving new Nazi 
party, with new Fuehrers in abundance. 

The crudeness of this caricature 
would be amusing except for the sad 
wisps of truth that it contains. The 
author puts his finger on our festering 
race problem and quotes a Chilean pa- 
per to. the effect that “the pious Mr. 
Kennedy should solve his own country’s 
problems” before presuming to advise 
others. He jibes at the President's “pray- 
ers to god (sic) for the freedom of 
other nations.” For, Comrade Mayevsky 
assures us with a straight face, “the 
peoples of the great Socialist-Commu- 
nist world are free.” 


Another Dime, Doc! 


How many of us realize that in 1959, 
according to statistics of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, there were 84.5 
million licensed drivers of cars, trucks 
and buses in our 50 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? Registered auto- 
motive vehicles’ plying the nation’s 
highways that same year totaled 71.5 
million and consumed 56.3 billion gal- 
lons of motor fuel. 


Is it any wonder, then, that a recent 
issue of New York Medicine, an official 
publication for doctors, devotes its lead 
editorial space, not to the fight against 
cardiovascular diseases, but to a set 
of “guide lines” on how and when and 
under what circumstances a doctor can 
double-park in Manhattan’s streets? 

In this age of the crowded highway, 
of the cross street glutted with traffic, 





Ready Soon 


The recent encyclical Mater et 
Magistra of Pope John XXIII, in 
revised translation, with a com- 
plete analysis, explanatory essay, 
study-group questions and bibli- 
ography, may now be ordered 
from the America Press: 50¢ ea. 











of the omnivorous parking lot, it’s a 
symbol of man’s subservience to the 
machine that New York Medicine has 
to devote space to telling doctors how 
to avoid brushes with the traffic court. 
Are we approaching the day when the 
brain surgeon, with his scalpel poised 
over a patient, will feel a tug at his 
white gown and hear a voice reminding 
him to run down and put another dime 
in the meter? 


Less Termination, More Aid 


If it had concerned any group in 
Africa or Asia, the July 12 announce- 
ment by Interior Secretary Stewart L. 
Udall might have touched off angry 
rioting in the streets. Instead, his dis- 
closure of a shift in official policy to- 
ward the American Indian left most in- 
terested parties feeling quite happy. 

What the Secretary revealed is the 
Administration’s intention to take the 
emphasis off “terminating” Federal su- 
pervision of the Indian and to stress aid 
in the development of Indian-owned 
resources. Was the United States revert- 
ing to colonialism? Not really. 

Back in 1953, Congress had resolved 
to end “as soon as possible the status of 
Indians as wards of the Government.” 
In itself, this sounded like a praise- 
worthy desire to drop any colonialist 
attitude toward the Indians. Surprising- 
ly enough, however, the policy won 
little support from the persons most in- 
volved. In fact, it came more and more 
under fire from Indian spokesmen. 

Government officials and Indian tribal 
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leaders all agree that our ultimate aim 
must be greater integration of the In- 
dian into American community life. 
They insist, at the same time, that many 
of the 360,000 Indians still living on 
reservations need more economic, cul- 
tural and political preparation for such 
a move. 

Secretary Udall’s announcement came 
on the heels of a report issued by a 
special task force he had appointed to 
study the question. The report makes 
excellent sense to anyone acquainted 
with the problems encountered under 
the previous “termination” policy. 

No one is arguing for a new attempt 
.t subjugation or exploitation of the 
American Indian. What the Indian him- 
self wants, now, is aid in developing the 
mineral and timber resources on his 
reservations and the expansion of train- 
ing and job-placement programs. 

His last wish in the world, despite 
what an editorial in the July 18 Wall 
Street Journal implies, is to hang for- 
ever on “Uncle Sam’s bent back.” What 
he asks is a chance to recover from the 
handicaps inflicted on him through the 
folly of earlier governmental policies. 


Academy Honors 


Though that: venerable and most il- 
lustrious of learned societies, the French 
Academy, has as its principal function 
to preserve the purity of the tongue, its 
accolades are the symbol of excellence 
in every sphere. Accordingly, the recent 
nominations of Eugene Cardinal Tisser- 
ant and Jean Guitton to membership 
and a special award to Jacques Maritain 
are much more than literary events. 

Cardinal Tisserant is known to France 
and the world as an esteemed member 
of the hierarchy, a skilled orientalist 
and a leader in the ecumenical move- 
ment. 

Jacques Maritain, who lived so many 
years among us in America, has long 
been the very prototype of the intellec- 
tual and dedicated layman. On every 
front of the mind and especially where 
new, uncharted positions had to be 
taken, Mr. Maritain has been a natural 
and courageous guide. At home in mys- 
ticism, aesthetics, humanism, politics, as 
well as formal philosophy, he was re- 
cently awarded the Academy’s coveted 
Grand Prix for literature. 

Less popularly known in this country, 
Jean Guitton is recognized in France as 
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a most cogent exponent of Christianity 
to the modern mind. Like Mr. Maritain, 
he has not been afraid to explore deli- 
cate areas, and has won high respect as 
a lay theologian and pioneer in con- 
temporary religious thought. 


Measles—of Body and Mind 


In 1960 measles snuffed out an esti- 
mated 150 more human lives than polio. 
Even if the virus doesn’t always kill, 
it can cause lifelong mental retardation. 
Happily, the centuries-old search for a 
safe and effective vaccine may be near- 
ing a successful conclusion. 

But a note of caution surrounds the 
prospect. Although medicine does not 
enjoy the mathematical precision of the 
physical sciences, medical researchers 
are exacting men. They assemble the 
facts carefully, subject them to relent- 
less scrutiny, and are always alert for 
significant factors that may have been 
overlooked. 

The imminent marketing (mid- 
1962?) of an effective measles vaccine 
has been preceded by carefully super- 
vised field tests in dozens of localities. 
Whether a living- or killed-virus vac- 
cine will be preferred is still uncertain. 
At least six different ways of administer- 
ing the preparations have been tested. 
All in all, it’s an admirable example of 
persistent and disciplined study. 

There’s a measles of the mind, too. 
Not many of us fear the infection, even 
though, just like measles, it can develop 
into something of crippling proportions. 
The freewheeling, cliché-ridden, over- 
simplified solutions to today’s vexingly 
complicated political and social prob- 
lems are symptomatic. Born of simple 
loyalties (uninformed or poorly in- 
formed) this curious virus is nurtured 
by the smug conviction that it alone has 
a monopoly on the truth. The “infal- 
lible” opinion is imprisoned in the cer- 
tainty of its own inerrancy, entirely sat- 
isfied that opposition is only calculated 
insult and unworthy of recognition. 

Maybe we can learn from the doctors. 


The Cost of Leadership 


This nation aspires to ‘maintain and 
extend its leadership in science during 
the present decade. But how much will 
it cost to educate a new generation of 
scientists and provide them with a su- 
perior environment for creative work? 


The answer was given on July 9 in a 
report of the National Science Founda- 
tion, the body which has the task of 
developing our national policy regard- 
ing basic research and education in the 
sciences. 

Projecting from current trends and 
not anticipating a propaganda cam- 
paign to swell the ranks of science de- 
liberately, the NSF estimates that the 
outlay for scientific education and basic 
university research should total $23.4 
billion by 1970. This implies a tripling 
of the current rate of expenditure, 
which is running at $3 billion per year. 
If the country accepts the advice of the 
NSF, the annual investment in science 
education and basic research should 
grow to at least $8.2 billion by 1970. 

As one instance of the rising cost of 
leadership in science, the NSF report 
estimates that $3.5 billion must be spent 
on new classrooms alone, to provide for 
an increased enrollment of 1.1 million 
science and engineering students. 

Obviously, in advocating such a great 
expansion of our facilities for science 
ecucation and research, the NSF is 
locking forward to the “total effective 
fulfillmert” of the nation’s scientific po- 
tential. Indeed, a major theme of the 
report is that every young person who 
shows “the desire and capacity to be- 
come a scientist should be insured the 
opportunity to do so.” 

The report of the NSF has President 
Kennedy’s endorsement. He has said 
that realization of its goal “is vital to 
our national security and welfare.” This, 
of course, means that the Federal Gov- 
ernment—ultimately the taxpayer—must 
meet the costs of scientific pre-emi- 
nence. 


Local 777 Rebuffs Hoffa 


In the course of some uncompli- 
mentary remarks about Teamster Presi- 
dent Jimmy Hoffa (Am. 7/22), we 
raised a question about the courage of 
rank-and-file Teamsters. So far as 2,122 
members of notorious Joey Glimco’s 
Local 777 are concerned, we wish to 
take back all we said. They are obvious- 
ly men, not mice—and that goes espe- 
cially for their leader, Dominic Abata. 

Perhaps the public has forgotten Joey 
Glimco and his taxicab local in Chicago. 
If so, the public has forgotten one of the 
more lurid chapters in the hearings of 
the McClellan committee. In his book 
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The Enemy Within, Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy describes Glimco as 
one of Hoffa’s hoodlum lieutenants, “an 
ornament of the city’s [Chicago’s] un- 
derworld,” a man who has no real inter- 
est in union members anywhere. He 
tells how Glimco used $124,000 of 
Local 777’s funds to defend himself 
against an extortion suit—even though 
the suit had nothing to do with the 
union’s affairs. 

Finally, last month, in the first secret 
election held by the local in twenty 
years—it was conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board—an independent 
union defeated the Glimco machine. It 
did so despite the fact that Hoffa, fresh 
from his triumph at Miami Beach, ap- 
peared on the scene to campaign for 
Glimco. Neither the great man’s pres- 
tige nor all the muscle at his command 
was proof against an aroused rank and 
file. Although the Chicago police de- 
serve some of the credit—they have 
been guarding Mr. Abata since 1958— 
the 2,122 cab drivers who defied Hoffa 
and Glimco merited well of the labor 
movement and of the public. Narrow 
self-interest or pressure was too much 
for the 1,760 who went along with 
Glimco. 


Teaching the Encyclical 


The mystic Latin words “Rerum No- 
varum’—title of the epoch-making docu- 
ment of Pope Leo XIII commemorated 
in John XXIII’s Mater et Magistra— 
appear again in the current news, and 
remind us that their correct translation 
is not “Of New Things” but “Revolu- 
tionary Change.” They also remind us 
that a considerable program of teaching 
is in order if the new encyclical is not 
to become a mere librarian’s item. 

Pope John, very much alive to this 
danger, devotes several of his para- 
graphs to insisting that “the Christian 
social doctrine is an integral part of the 
Christian conception of life.” For this 
reason he wants it to be taught “by sys- 
tematic courses in Catholic schools of 
every kind, especially in seminaries.” It 
is to be staple fare for religious-instruc- 
tion programs in the parishes, and in 
connection with associations of the lay 
apostolate. 

The Pope assigns a leading role in 
this job to the laity. He looks to them to 
“translate” the doctrine “into reality,” 
and not to allow it merely to be formu- 
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lated. They must “know” what he 
teaches and be educated according to 
it, for it must by all means pass from 
mere theory to practice. “This is par- 
ticularly true,” he says, “of the Chris- 
tian social doctrine, whose light is 
truth, whose objective is justice and 
whose driving force is love.” 

Since most people are frightened at 
talk of doctrine and principles, one very 
practical way to arouse our American 
people to the grandeur and depth of 
the Church’s traditional social teaching 
would seem to be by the way of history. 
Let them learn the tremendous story of 
what the Church has experienced in 
dealing with these questions, and what 
her motives and policies have been 
since the days of Leo XIII. Then they 
will begin to cope more intelligently 
with today’s “revolutionary times.” 


Dynamics of Pluralism 


The Rev. Dr. Lawrence L. Durgin, 
minister of New York’s Broadway Con- 
gregational Church, has voiced a dark 
suspicion about the recent defeat of the 
Federal-aid-to-education bill in the 
House Rules Committee. Mincing no 
words, he asks: “Is the real purpose of 
Roman Catholic activity to scuttle the 
whole system of public education?” 

Perhaps Dr. Durgin really believes 
that Catholic opposition to the Federal- 
aid bill had so sinister a motive. The 
fires of Smithfield still burn bright, if 
only in the Protestant imagination. But 
he misses the point badly if he fails to 
see that Catholics have been reacting 
against what they consider a threat to 
parochial schools. 

If Federal taxes are piled on top of 
State and local taxes and are used for 
the benefit of public schools alone, the 
future of parochial schools will be even 
more difficult than the past. Is it really 
so hard to understand, then, that people 
who send their children to parochial 
schools may be a bit fed up with public 
spending that discriminates against 
their children? 

Dr. Durgin wants to be informed on 
“the Roman Catholic self-understanding 
ot relationship to the dynamics of the 
pluralistic society in which we live.” 
We hope that Catholics will think and 
write a lot about the dynamics of plu- 
ralism. And we invite Dr. Durgin and 
others of his persuasion to do the same. 

In particular, we should like to see 


some positive statements from these 
good people on how a pluralist society 
can be not only free but also religious. 
Surely, in a nation which puts “In God 
We Trust” on its coinage, they can 
ccme up with something better than the 
secularization of public education and 
public discrimination against education 
which teaches children about God. 


Dial K for Knowledge 


World responsibilities, thrust on a re- 
luctant United States, are producing a 
new subspecies of homo Americanus. 
Norman Juster, an architect, subbing 
for John Crosby in his syndicated col- 
umn, has unveiled a new specimen, the 
baffled American. 

This sad sack is developing the jitters, 
the result: of shocks emanating from 
Tokyo, Laos, Cuba and points south. 
After consulting with Jules Feiffer, the 
cartoonist, Juster has diagnosed the 
malady and come up with an “amazing- 
ly simple” prescription. Because of com- 
mercialism and/or pressure groups, our 
news media have lured our American 
into a fool’s paradise. All he needs to 
recover his aplomb is a heavy diet of 
solid information, to be provided by a 
new national TV and radio network, 
presumably under government control. 
The diagnosis has its points, but the 
remedy is just too simple. 

’ The baffled American we know is jit- 
tery because he is constantly being sur- 
prised by a world he.neither knows nor 
understands. But we can’t imagine him 
tuning in the new network. Nothing 
could be further from his taste than an 
Open Forum in which, as Juster sug- 
gests, foreigners could convey to him 
(at his expense) their ideas, opinions, 
information and propaganda. Nor would 
the rest of the suggested fare—news 
spiced with culture—lure him from the 
westerns. The new network is tailored 
to the Justers, not the baffled American. 

Despite the illusions of the learned, 
America is far from being an extension 
of the groves of Academe. People in 
the main haven't the inclination, time 
or training to wrestle with a lot of new 
data. In a crisis like the present, they 
want leadership rather than informa- 
tion. When they are sure that our lead- 
ers have gauged the world situation 
aright, and have a policy which is rele- 
vant and effective, taut American nerves 
will relax, but not before. 
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Stimulating reading 
Jor thoughtful people 


NEW! These 5 thoughtful 
titles on vital issues: 


— ee let's talk Sense 
€ Negro 


Father McNaspy, a Southern priest, brings new 
n os cole elm e-[er- meni -s-pelelamiameali-mella-1eam@eg-t-nt a 
ent of the ofter frank questions asked about 


2 Negro in American life (A-62) 15¢. 


THE LONELINESS OF MAN 


Father Thurston N. Davis, S.J 

(A-59) 15¢ 
MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
A+} 


Kathar 


( + 
CUusses 


(A-60) 15¢. 


ONE FOLD: ONE SHEPHERD 


(B-64) 25¢ 


THE MORAL CURVE 
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Here, at special money-saving rates, 

is a whole library of thought-provoking 
AMERICA PRESS pamphlets dealing 
with vital issues that confront the world 
today. Pick a pack of ten and save 
fifty cents off the regular list price. 


For stimulating leisure reading, few things 
are quite like an AMERICA pamphlet. At one 
sitting, or two, you can treat yourself to an 
informative briefing on one of the many issues 
that create the challenging cross-currents of 
our times. 

The five new AMERICA pamphlet releases 
featured here are a good example of what we 
mean. The thoughtful reader will find some- 
thing in each to add to his understanding 
of the world in which we live. 

Let’s Talk Sense About the Negro, by C. J. 
McNaspy, S.J., is a refreshingly direct treat- 
ment by a Southern priest of the questions 
often asked about the status of the Negro in 
American life. For new insights into the im- 
portant social problem, look here. 

Since no one of us ever quite escapes being 
touched by the loneliness of “the lonely 
crowd,” all should find food for reflection in 
The Loneliness of Man. This is a sensitive 
appraisal of solitary man by AMERICA’S Edi- 
tor-in-Chief, Thurston N. Davis, S.J. 

Or, if you’re looking for a provocative dis- 
cussion of the moral quality of American 
society, you’ll find an extremely stimulating 
one in The Moral Curve, a symposium by 
seven laymen first published in AMERICA. 

One Fold, One Shepherd offers another sym- 
posium, this one by leading contributors to the 
current dialogue among Christians on the 
prospects for Christian unity. 

In a lighter but no less stimulating vein, 
Katharine M. Byrne discusses the problems of 
suburban Christian living in Mothers and 
Daughters. Included are three of Mrs. Byrne’s 
entertaining articles from AMERICA. 

Choose any ten of our 15-cent or 25-cent 
titles and you’ll also get a bargain. Ten “A” 
pamphlets (15 cents each) for just $1.00. Ten 
“B” pamphlets (25 cents each) for $2.00. 
Either way, you save 50 cents. Use the check 
list alongside for convenient ordering. 
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The America Press 
920 Broadway, New York 10, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me the pamphlets checked be- 


low 


A-TITLES 


No. 
A-62 


A-35 
A-4l 
A-42 
A-43 
A-46 
A-47 
A-48 
A-52 
A-53 
A-55 
A-56 


B-TITLES 


No. 
B-64 
B-63 
B-I 

B-10 
B-12 
B-17 
B-22 
B-24 
B-28 


B-29 
B-30 
B-31 
B-32 
B-33 
B-34 
B-36 
B-37 
B-39 
B-40 
B-44 
B-45 
B-57 
B-58 
B-61 


B-38 


(Sorry, no billing on orders that are less than $8.00) 
NAME 
STREET 


CITY 


in the quantities shown: 


15 CENTS EACH TEN FOR $1.00 | 
Title Quantity | 
Let's Talk Sense About the Negro ] 
Mothers and Daughters 
The Loneliness of Man 
Rhythm in Marriage 
Why a Catholic College? 
Mrs. College Graduate 
End of the Modern World? 


What About Antifertility Drugs? 

Justice for Religious Schools 

Religious Tolerance in Catholic Tradition 
The New Holy Week Order 

Freud and Catholics 


Saint Ignatius on Obedience. 
Negroes in My Parish 

A Parish That Really Lives 

Have You a Vocation? 

Saint Ignatius Loyola 

Why a College of Business? 

| Chose Politics 

The Making of Men 

Science and the Catholic Tradition 
Pius X11 on the African Missions 
Father Scott on Catholicism 
Father Scott on Confession 
Father Scott on Divorce 

Father Scott on Infallibility 
Moral Rearmament 
Brainwashing and Foreign Policy 
English in the Liturgy 


25 CENTS EACH TEN FOR $2.00 

Title Quantity 
One Fold, One Shepherd ! 
The Moral Curve 
The Catholic Family 
The Church of Silence 
Red China Takes Over 
Leo XIII on the Holy Spirit 
Questions of a Baptist Minister 
Education for International Understanding 
Catholic Education: Philosophy, Methods, 

and Purposes... 
Pius XI: Quadragesimo Anno 
Pius XI: Christian Marriage 
Federal Aid to Education 
Pius XI: Christian Education of Youth 
Fit for the King—Religious Vocations for Women 
Pius XII: The Mystical Body 
Pius XII: The Sacred Heart 
Tenets for Readers and Reviewers 
Diplomatic Relations with the Vatican 
Science and the Existence of God 
Pius XII: The Unity of Human Society 
Pius XII: Films, Radio, and Television 
AMERICA on Religious Tolerance 
Living for God in the Sixties 
Fr. Gustave Weigel on Church-State Relations 


50 CENTS EACH 
Pius XII: On the Sacred Liturgy 


( Payment enclosed O Bill me later 








ZONE STATE. 
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Washington Front 





WHAT THE RUSSIANS RESPECT 
ap IS GOING ON here now—the talk of beefing up 


America’s military strength, of forming a solid 
Nato front to meet the Berlin crisis, and of letting Nikita 
Khrushchev know that he can’t pick up real estate cheap 
—all of it recalls something this reporter heard 15 years 
ago. 

It was in Sir Winston Churchill’s great Iron Curtain 
speech, delivered at little Westminster College in F ul- 
ton, Mo., on March 4, 1946. After casting a cold and 
apprehensive eve on the Soviet Union, on the “indefinite 
expansion” of her power and the Communist “peril to 
Christian civilization,” the eloquert and farseeing Eng- 
lishman called on the Western democracies to stand 
together. 

Then he said something that is being echoed in 
Washington today: “From what I have seen of our 
Russian friends and allies during the war, I am con- 
vinced that there is nothing they admire so much as 
strength, and there is nothing for which they have less 
respect than for military weakness.” 

That five-alarm warning, sounded not long after 
World War II and before the Russians had the A-bomb 
and the H-bomb, has not always been remembered as 


On All Horizons 


well as it should have been. We have fallen into the 
error at times of thinking that something besides mili- 
tary strength might impress the Kremlin. In the 1960 
campaign, for example, Richard M. Nixon was extolled 
because he knew how to “stand up to Khrushchev’”— 
as if words would cow the Soviet dictator. 

Sir Winston Churchill himself was responsible for 
millions in Britain and elsewhere coming to believe that 
there was some kind of magic in what he called a “sum- 
mit conference.” One of his most ardent admirers, Dean 
Acheson, says in Sketches From Life that the former 
British Prime Minister, by coining the phrase and then 
being “seduced” by it, did “a singular disservice to the 
decade of the 1950's.” But at least Sir Winston never did 
advocate talk as a substitute for military strength. He 
favored both, and he used to say: “We arm to parley.” 

President Kennedy, in a 1960 campaign speech need- 
ling his Republican opponent, said that talk was 
cheap, and added: “Tough words are easy. Wagging 
one’s finger under Mr. Khrushchev’s nose costs the tax- 
payers nothing. . . . But words do not stop Mr. Khru- 
shchev. He will be ready to talk peace only when we 
can show one quality above all others, and superior to 
his: strength.” . 

That is what the Chief Executive is aiming at now, 
believing that strength will be the most eloquent of all 
arguments at the council table. The outlook is for pro- 
longed negotiations over Berlin, no war. 

Epwarp T. FoLiiarp 


been completed by the National Catho- 
lic Conference for Interracial Justice 
(21 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill.). 





PRIZES « In Belgium the Pierre Teil- 
hard de Chardin Society has announced 
the creation of two prizes—one of 10,- 


Charities. 


Idea credit: Marian Quinn of Catholic 


This is the first survey of these programs 
published in our country. It states 
that out of 1,800 African students in the 
U.S. last year, only 86 were in Catholic 





000, the other of 3,000 Belgian francs 
—the first for a study, the second for an 
unpublished essay on the problems 
raised by the writings of Fr. Teilhard de 
Chardin. Prizes are open to any French- 
language author regardless of nation- 
ality. 


AMERICA °¢ Our Business Office re- 
ported recently that the nation’s largest 
weekly journal of opinion (AMERICA ) 
now has a total of 2,948 foreign sub- 
scribers. 


NEW PROGRAM « This fall in Chi- 
cago, Catholic Charities, De Paul Univ. 
and the Catholic School Board will join 
forces in a comprehensive program to 
train teachers of handicapped children. 
The program, which will eventually cov- 
er every kind of handicap, will be the 
first of its kind at a Catholic university. 
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DIALOGUE « The 16th centenary of 
the founding of the monastery of 
Ligugé, founded near Poitiers, France, 
by St. Martin of Tours, was celebrated 
by a study week on monastic questions. 
Among those who attended were Bene- 
dicunes, Cistercians, Trappists and Car- 
thusians. 


HAIL TO THEE « Wall plaques of 
the seals of the 28 U.S. Jesuit colleges 
and universities for den, clubroom, re- 
treat houses for youth, etc., are avail- 
able in three sizes (from 5” x 5” to 
10%” x 12%”) and in a choice of 19 
wood-grain colors. Write Perma Plaque, 
6511 Santa Monica Blvd.; Hollywood 


38, Calif. 


NCCIJ ¢ A survey of scholarship, ex- 
change and service programs for Afri- 
can students in this country has just 


colleges. Price, $1.50. 


IDEA «¢ Small-town papers are read 
from cover to cover—and so Fr. Rawley 
Myers (Box 1511, Lincoln, Neb.) be- 
gan to run small, tasteful religious ads 
in his local paper. Now over 75 other 
priests are trying it too. Write him for 
free samples. 


VISITOR « Pius XII Religious Educa- 
tion Resource Center, Monroe, Mich., 
announced recently that it will soon 
benefit by on-the-spot counseling from 
Belgian visitor Fr. André Godin, S.]., 
internationally known psychologist and 
co-editor of the catechetical magazine 
Lumen Vitae. One of Fr. Godin’s spe- 
cial interests is psychology as applied to 
the teaching of religion. His Aug. 9 
lecture at the Center is open to the pub- 
lic. W.H.Q. 
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Editorials 





Morals and War 


een KENNEDY'S address to the American people 
on July 25 was a sober and forceful appeal for a 
strong, united national will behind his policies for meet- 
ing the Soviet menace to Berlin. As he said in his closing 
words: “I need your good will and your support and, 
above all, your prayers.” All that he asked we will give. 
We must give it if we are to maintain ourselves and our 
allies in freedom and peace. 

Incidentally, but not unimportantly, the President 
also indicated that we are heading toward a partial solu- 
tion to the military-moral dilemma into which the 
United States has allowed itself to drift in this age of 
potential nuclear holocaust. 

Under the policy of nuclear deterrence, we have 
sought to restrain Soviet aggression with the threat of 
retaliatory destruction by multimegaton bombs. It is a 
threat which events have proved we will not carry out 
in response to anything less than an all-out Soviet attack 
on ourselves or our allies. But if we ever do carry out the 
threat, we shall have abandoned the Christian and civ- 
ilized tradition of limited war fought for limited and 
rational ends. 

In a recent conference at Georgetown University on 
“Christian Ethics and Nuclear Warfare,” two Protestant 
and two Catholic spokesmen were unanimous in con- 
demning the indiscriminate use of nuclear bombs on 
enemy population centers. This kind of warfare, they 
felt, serves no morally justifiable and even no properly 
military purpose. 

Yet this is the situation in which we find ourselves. 
We have insufficient armament for resisting limited 
Soviet thrusts and only inhuman and immoral means for 
meeting a major Soviet attack on the West. Our choice 
seems to lie between accepting defeat and engaging in 
a nuclear slugging match with the Soviet Union, in 
which both nations would destroy themselves. 

It was ironic but heartening that at the Georgetown 
conference the most eloquent call for a return to the 
natural-law doctrine of the just and limited war, which 
is enshrined in Catholic moral theology, was made by a 
Protestant, Dr. Paul Ramsey of Princeton University’s 
Department of Religion. Both in his talk and in his re- 
cent and excellent book, War and the Christian Con- 
science (see p. 593), Dr. Ramsey restated and amplified 
the late Thomas E. Murray’s plea for a weapons system 
which Christian men could use for rational and moral 
ends. 

It was even more encouraging to hear the President 
say on July 25: “We intend to have a wider choice than 
humiliation or all-out nuclear war.” He referred, of 
course, to the military policy which he outlined in his 
special message of March 28 to Congress on defense 
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Gerard C. Smith’s article, “A Fresh, Clear Course” 
(p. 587), explains the new policy at length. We shall 
remark only on its moral tendency. 

President Kennedy’s program of diversified weapons 
capable of discriminate and limited military use by no 
means fully resolves the moral dilemma of nuclear war- 
fare, a form of warfare which by its nature tends to be 
unlimited. But the program is at least a step in the right 
direction. It does hold out the hope of a successful 
resistance to Communist aggression without resort to 
the counter-terrorism of slaughtering the enemy’s civil- 
ian population. 

As such, the new policy deserves qualified but real 
support by the Christian conscience of America. Ex- 
perts tell us that limited war today is impossible. We 
can only reply, in the words of Rev. John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., that the possibility of limited war must be 
created. We have too long allowed our military policy 
to be shaped by our technology. Now we must assert 
the primacy of a rational and moral will and direct our 
technology to the production of weapons that will be 
the instruments and not the masters of national policy. 


Education As Usual 


HE ADMINISTRATION'S production schedule suffered a 

breakdown when its three education bills were 
pulled off the line and shunted onto a siding by an 8-7 
vote in the House Rules Committee. This was no sur- 
prise, since a coalition of Southern Democrats, con- 
servative Republicans and anti-Federal-aiders was mus- 
tering to dump the bills at one turn or another. Letters 
from home were much too heated and much too divided 
to encourage the Congressmen to want a roll-call vote 
on the floor of the House. 

With Rep. James J. Delaney (D., N.Y.), a Catholic, 
jumping the Administration traces to decide the Rules 
vote, Catholics were bound to be accused of having 
lowered the boom on the Presidential program. To all 
who are inclined to resent our role in this controversy 
we wish to repeat that at no time did Catholics regard 
the issue as a Catholic or religious problem. It is a mat- 
ter of our civil rights as American citizens. We ask for 
nothing as Catholics. Our demands are simply for what 
the Constitution assured us we have a right to demand. 

Why has this point not been conceded by the organi- 
zations and elements of the press that protest so loudly 
of their liberal objectivity? Are these promoters of civil 
liberty too choosy? Do they restrict their interest only to 
freedom of speech, press and assembly? The most essen- 
tial liberty of all, they must know, is freedom of con- 
science. Are their brotherly sympathies reserved only 
for persecuted Reds, pornographic authors and poor 
prostitutes? Surely a parent’s complaint against the 
unreasonable treatment of his children as second-class 
citizens is deserving of some support and sympathy. 

This struggle is not over. We have now a temporary 
respite during which both we and our adversaries can 
gain perspective and correct errors. All of us should 
have learned something from the past few months. For 
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one thing, the only possible legitimate coacern of gov- 
ernment in the field of education springs from its right 
to self-preservation. Its purpose is to make sure that the 
citizen of tomorrow will be able to cope with his prob- 
lems. It is not its purpose to promote one particular 
school system or to mold a monolithic society through 
uniform educational processes. Those who fear aca- 
demic freedom based on religion misconceive the whole 
tradition of America. 

We also hope the Administration has learned, from 
its many hours of study, that its original program was 
based on a faulty assumption. The best expert advice in 
the country has shown that the Everson-McCullum- 
Zorach doctrine is not the obstacle it was assumed to be. 
Separation of Church and State cannot be used to de- 
prive a citizen of the very freedom that separation was 
meant to protect. It is, therefore, time for a new ap- 
proach, a just settlement. 

Finally, we hope that Catholics have learned a few 
things also. If, in the future, parochial schools are less 
frequently described as “90 per cent secular,” some 
progress will have been made. We should have learned 
the importance of lay leadership and understood the 
desire of the hierarchy that laymen make this enterprise 
their responsibility. We should have learned what our 
rights are and agree on how we can work to assure 
them. The laymen must decide, for the children are 
theirs, not the clergy’s; and the moral obligation to see 
that their children are taught in the faith is theirs, not 
the Church’s. Only the right and obligation actually to 
teach belongs to the Church. 

One of the heartening products of this crisis was the 
sprouting of private lay groups in various parts of the 
country. It would be deplorable were they to consider 
themselves on vacation until the next education bill is 
introduced. There should be no let-up until all children 
are accorded their right to an equal share in the future 
of America. 


Integration in Chicago 


N MIDSUMMER, while temperatures and tempers soar, 
the unleashed and all-too-little-directed vitalities of 

youth often spill over into new forms of delinquency. 
Such explosions are less surprising when, to normal 
youth problems, there is added the understandable re- 
sentment felt by Negroes. This summer, while sit-ins 
and Freedom Rides continue their slow, painful attri- 
tion down South, some Northern cities have had more 
than their quota of interracial unrest. When one reflects 
on the plight of a Northern Negro family—so heart- 
breakingly depicted in the film Raisin in the Sun—the 
wonder is, not that there is so much trouble, but that it 
has not been even worse. 

The nation was shocked by Chicago’s recent West 
Side tragedy. After a Negro ‘boy was killed, teen-age 
gang infighting took an interracial hue. For some time, 
22nd Street had been an unofficial borderline between 
gang groups, and when it appeared that a white gang 
had crossed the line and murdered a Negro lad, re- 


prisals were instant and brutal. Actually, this area of 
the city is notorious as a slummy, blighted section 
where trouble has long been endemic. It will take lots 
and lots of hard work by responsible leaders, Negro 
and white, to remedy the situation in this part of the 
city. 

On the other hand, down at Chicago’s Rainbow 
Beach, on July 8 and 9, several Catholic priests, joined 
by Protestant ministers, personally accompanied parish- 
ioners in interracial “wade-ins.” The demonstrators 
made their purpose plain from the start: “not to cause 
trouble or provoke or anger anyone,” but simply to use 
the beach “because it belongs to all .Chicagoans.” A 
possible crisis was averted, thanks to the swift and im- 
partial watchfulness of the police, under Superinten- 
dent Orlando W. Wilson. It was clear, too, from the 
participation of Msgr. John J. Egan, of Fr. Patrick J. 
McPolin and of John A. McDermott, of the Catholic 
Interracial Council, that this was more than a matter of 
civic order. A serious religious principle was at stake. 
The principle was emphasized by a joint statement of 
the (Protestant ) Church Federation, the Chicago Board 
of Rabbis and the Catholic Interracial Council, stress- 
ing the “equality of all children of God.” 

‘Noteworthy too, if somewhat less spectacular, was 
an incident that took place some time ago in Skokie, a 
suburb of Chicago. Last January a Negro family moved 
into this residential village. After some threat of vio- 
lence, the village manager, Bernard March, called a 
meeting of clergymen, village officials and police. With 
the support of Rabbis Sidney J. Jacobs and Karl Wiener, 
and Rev. Ray Bond, Methodist minister, Fr. Arthur R. 
Sauer, of St. Peter’s parish, welcomed the new family 
to full participation in both village and parish life. This 
sort of responsible and imaginative co-operation, if 
generalized, could go a long way toward solving our 
most pressing internal national problem. 

It is no wonder that Chicago is so much in interracial 
news. The great Negro migration in recent years has 
brought many rootless people to districts where racial 
discrimination was often more subtly cruel than what 
they had left behind. It is a commonplace, too, that per- 
sons uprooted from their traditional environments and 
thrust unprepared into new social situations easily fall 
into delinquency. A scholarly report recently published 
by Prof. Robert M. Maclver of Columbia University 
suggests a correlation, not between delinquency and 
race, but between delinquency and neighborhoods. In 
Chicago, for example, areas of high delinquency were 
the same in 1900 and 1920, while the groups living there 
were successively German, Irish, Scandinavian, Polish 
and Italian. The common note seemed to be, not race, 
but environment. 

It is urgent for us to realize that if we allow our cities 
centers to go on deteriorating, and if we move too slow- 
ly in removing racial inequities, we may expect hideous 
explosions of delinquency for which we can blame our- 
selves. It may not yet be too late. While Chicago's 
crisis may be more acute than that of other cities, it 
does dramatize the need felt everywhere for thorough- 
going urban renewal. 
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A NEW FREE-WORLD DEFENSE POLICY 





A Fresh, Clear Course 


Gerard C. Smith 


O: country’s basic national military policy is 


changing. The new strategy is not being un- 

veiled all at once. The process will be painful to 
accustomed manners of thinking in important quarters 
of the American government. It will be resisted, emo- 
tions will rise, but in the end our strategy will be 
changed. And that is all to the good. 

A clear signal of the coming change was President 
Kennedy’s charting of a “fresh, clear course” for defense 
policy in his little-noted message to Congress on March 
28, 1961. Congress, the country and the press appear to 
have given but slight regard to this signal. Interest in 
things military continues to concentrate on specific 
programs, such as for manned bombers, which have 
special service, industrial or Congressional advocates. 

The military passages in President Kennedy’s urgent 
Second State of the Union Message on May 25 showed 
that he proposes to stand on his new course—a course 
that deserves much more public understanding if it is 
to succeed. 

What is the new strategy? In simple terms, it is to rely 
on nonnuclear forces to deter or defend against a wide 
range of nonnuclear aggression. 

The massive-retaliation doctrine and its derivative 
military strategy may well have saved the day in the 
early 1950's. General war did not occur and fear of 
nuclear retaliation probably gave pause to any aggres- 
sive intentions in the Communist camp. However, the 
credibility of the concept that the United States will 
react to limited aggression anywhere in the world with 
nuclear retaliation has steadily declined since the mid- 
1950's. John Foster Dulles, author of the massive-retalia- 
tion doctrine, recognized as early as 1958 that our de- 
pendence on the strategic nuclear threat could not long 
continue, and on several occasions he urged Pentagon 
leaders to consider the need to prepare for a change. 

As Communist strategic nuclear power increases, the 
need for developing a different kind of Western military 
power becomes imperative. As Communist tactical nu- 
clear capabilities tacrease, the prospect that the United 
States can rely on a one-way use of nuclear weapons 
(i.e., use by the United States without enemy reply in 
nuclear kind) in limited war virtually disappears. 

The doctrinal changes foreshadowed in President 
Kennedy's Defense Budget Message of March 28 seem 
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to point the way to the only alternative strategy—that 
of planning to meet a wider range of nonnuclear aggres- 
sion with nonnuclear force, while trusting that invul- 
nerable strategic nuclear-weapons systems on both sides 
will make nuclear war, and the kind of massive conven- 
tional attack which might bring it about, an irrational 
terminal point for both the Communist and the Free 
World systems. 

In what specific respects does the fresh, clear course 
spell out our basic defense policies differently from past 
statements? 


I 


Past military strategy rested on three assumptions: 

a) Any substantial fighting between Americans and 
Soviets would trigger a total thermonuclear war; 

b) The U‘S. strategic forces could be relied upon to 
deter limited hostilities as well as total war; therefore, 
armed forces specifically designed to deter limited hos- 
tilities need not be given high priority; 

c) Our armed forces are to put main reliance on their 
nuclear weapons in any kind of war. 

The Budget Message stated: “Our strategic arms and 
defenses must be adequate to deter any deliberate nu- 
clear attack on the United States or our allies.” This 
language appears to give our strategic forces a some- 
what less all-inclusive role than past statements. Recent 
proposals for strengthening Nato’s nonnuclear forces 
are not unrelated to an intended gradual contraction of 
the role of U.S. strategic retaliatory forces. 

One implication of the new military policy statement 
is that U.S. and allied forces might become engaged in 
fairly large-scale but still limited hostilities with Soviet 
forces. If this happened, the three basic assumptions of 
past military policy would no longer obtain and would 
be replaced by three new assumptions: 

a) Limited hostilities with the Soviet Union would 
be possible. 

b) Strategic deterrent forces would cease to play the 
role of preventing limited aggression. 

c) Main reliance on nuclear weapons must give way 
to reliance on better balanced forces made up of both 
nuclear and nonnuclear weapons systems. 

The message also said: “Our objective now is to in- 
crease our ability to confine our response to nonnuclear 
weapons, and to lessen the incentive for any limited 
aggression by making clear what our response will ac- 
complish.” This language outlines a doctrine a dif- 
ferent from the former reliance on strategic forces to 
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deter limited hostilities. And it goes in a different direc- 
tion from past policy, which placed our main military 
reliance on nuclear weapons. 

Perhaps this major defense-policy statement passed 
largely unnoticed because it contained a number of am- 
biguities. But there are good reasons for ambiguity in 
public statements on military doctrine. There is inev- 
itably a lag between a change in doctrine and the devel- 
cpment of the necessary resources to implement the 
change. 

Ambiguity serves to keep a potential enemy's prob- 
lems of calculation as difficult as possible. Against this 
consideration must be weighed the fact that the indi- 
vidual military services are quite properly always alert 
to chances of advancing their own role and capabilities 
in the nation’s defense. Doctrinal ambiguities in the 
past have been used to support programs of doubtful 
necessity and at times have caused a schizophrenia in 
military planning which prevented the United States 
from getting the best out of its defense effort. 

One general example may suffice. The Army, Navy 
and Marines, in response to the clear priority of re- 
sources which past doctrine allocated to the strategic 
deterrent, sought in a number of ways to ascribe a stra- 
tegic deterrent role to certain forces that were clearly 
“limited-war forces.” Had the past doctrinal statements 
not been quite so ambiguous, the country would have 
benefited by the more realistic resource planning that 
could have followed. The more clearly we can spell out 
our strategic concepts, the better will America’s re- 
sources be applied to maintaining the needed forces. 

The new dimension of limited war as contemplated 
by the Kennedy strategy is also hinted at by inclusion 
of antisubmarine-warfare weapons and equipment in 
the list of areas on which expanded research is neces- 
sary if we are to strengthen our ability to deter or con- 
fine limited wars. Additional evidence that our strategy 
may contemplate limited maritime wars is the request 
for authority under the limited war heading to procure 
“torpedoes.” 

Perhaps enough has been said to indicate that a more 
rational military policy is on the way. To avoid the 
irrational eventuality of general nuclear war, a will and 
a clear capacity to fight future limited wars may turn 
out to be America’s best hope. 

The United States should recognize that the doctrinal 
changes signaled by the Defense Budget Message can- 
not be translated into the necessary hardware, man- 
power and planning for proper implementation in a 
short period. Programs of years’ standing based on 
main, if not sole, reliance on nuclear weapons cannot 
be changed in a short time. 

It seems unlikely that the change-over period will be 
one of special danger of limited aggression. It may be 
argued that the change in American policy could seem 
to some Communist leaders to be a license to engage in 
limited aggression, but the Communist leaders are 
realistic. They know what a random process war is. 
They know that military doctrine developed in peace 
time may be quickly junked in the heat of passions gen- 
erated when hostilities occur. They must realize that 
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America is now aiming to have a range of military op- 
tions instead of one. This should complicate rather than 
simplify their military problem. 

It is important that our nation make this doctrinal 
change with its eyes open to the great effort and change 
in thinking that will be required to support the new 
strategy. If our citizens can but realize that supporting 
such a program is the best way for an America faced 
with continuing hostile communism to avoid the deadly 
dilemma—total war or American impotence—they will 
be willing to pay whatever the new strategy costs. 

The new strategy will clearly not cost less than the 
old. Probably a good deal of past Air Force resistance 
to moves in the direction indicated by the President’s 
Budget Message rested in a fear that, with the prospect 
of relatively fixed defense budgets, the Strategic Air 
Command would be required to live with a lower level 
of funds in order that resources could be made available 
to beef up other military forces. Our defense problem 
in the next years will be to increase SAC’s invulnera- 
bility while preserving its effectiveness, and at the same 
time to build up nonnuclear forces. This can only mean 
higher defense expenditures. The modest dollar amounts 
so far requested by the Executive branch to implement 
the “fresh, clear course” are but tokens of the financial 
charges which must be met if the new doctrine is to be 
supported by real military capability. 

Perhaps as important as increased resources will be a 
broader agreement between the Air Force and the other 
services on the implications of the new strategy for 
planning for the next decade. There may be a tendency 
on the part of some 
military leaders to 
“swallow” doctrinal 
changes that they 
believe to be wrong 
—provided they ob- 
tain budget deci- 
sions adequate to 
support the forces 
they think are need- 
T~;- ed. Perhaps it is un- 

realistic to look for 
unanimity of service support for any strategic concept. 
The closer we can come to that unity, however, the 
more efficient and economical will our defense pro- 
grams be. 

Significantly, the opening part of the Special Budget 
Message included the following language, which has a 
warning tone: 

These basic policies or principles as stated below 
will constitute the essential guide lines and stand- 
ards to be followed by all civilian and military per- 
sonnel who work on behalf of our nation’s security. 

. . . Our senior military advisors . . . support the 

aos majority of the decisions reflected in the 

udget. 
Let us hope that this support extends to the doctrinal 
passages, which are far more significant than the spe- 
cific budget requests contained in the message. 

We should also keep clearly in mind that the military 
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hardware and forces needed to support the new strategy 
cannot come just from the United States. We set the 
military fashion, but other allied countries will have to 
follow suit if they want to continue to gain protection 
from the alliance. The new strategy fits in well with the 
efforts made by General Norstad, the Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe, to “raise the level” at which the 
alliance would have to resort to nuclear weapons to 
repel aggression. 


Il 


The second aspect of this message which deserves 
close attention is its reflection of increased civilian con- 
cern with the problem of command and control of mili- 
tary forces in peace and war. 

This increased concern with controlling the physical 
power possessed now by our military forces is all to the 
good. It reflects an awareness of the dangers of acci- 
dents and miscalculation in the nuclear age. One may 
hope for reciprocal caution in the Soviet Union leading 
at least to a rudimentary form of tacit international arms 
control. Moreover, world understanding of the neces- 
sity of our reliance on the nuclear deterrent at this stage 
in history will be facilitated as we demonstrate a firm 
intention and capability to keep tight civilian control 
over this great force. One might even indulge the hope 
that useful experience with reciprocal and demonstrated 
self-restraints of this kind could lead in time to some 
serious dialogue between the nuclear powers, perhaps 
ultimately to explicit international arrangements for the 
control of atomic energy. 

The new concentration on the command/control 
problem also seems to reflect a developing determina- 
tion to restore some degree of rationality to the military 
problem of general war-planning. 

If general war between the United States and the 
USSR will result in the destruction of both powers as 
viable nations, the problem of formulating a general- 
war aim seems beyond solution. A bare survival as a 
subnation hardly satisfies the normal desire of humans 
for a rational purpose for their endeavors. Intelli- 
gent beings who plan for an aimless general war are not 
realistic. 

And so it would seem that the new Administration’s 
interest in restraint, in selectivity, in weapons systems 
that have a capability for “discrimination” reflects an 
effort to restore rationality to general-nuclear-war plan- 
ning. Here again, reciprocity from the potential enemy 
may be hoped for. But, unfortunately, in this case it 
probably could not be detectable unless a war actually 
comes. 

The two strategic thrusts of this Budget Message thus 
are: 

a) We must lessen our dependence on nuclear forces 
to deter or defend against aggression. 

b) We must make greater efforts to avoid an un- 
wanted general nuclear war, but we should have a 
military capability to fight a general war which offers 
us a better prospect than the destruction of both bel- 
ligerents. 
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In addition to the key strategic aspects of the mes- 
sage, its goal of explicitly integrating the arms-control 
problem with the defense problem is noteworthy. This 
seems a healthy recognition of the fact that arms-controi 
policy and defense policy are parts of the same security 
spectrum. Perhaps in time Soviet national-security pol- 
icy will reach the same conclusion so as to permit an 
ever more practical approach to arms control. 

The message states that it is based on a partial re- 
appraisal of our entire defense strategy. The “prelimi- 
nary decisions” appear to go in the right direction. One 
can hope that when the full reappraisal is complete, the 
present course will be endorsed. It is a “fresh, clear 
course for our security.” But it must be pondered, de- 
bated and understood by the people if it is to be sup- 
ported with the necessary resources. 





Mr. Kennedy: July 25, 1961 


iy WE and our allies act out of strength and 
unity of purpose—with calm determination 
and steady nerves—using restraint in our words 
as well as our weapons—I am hopeful that both 
peace and freedom will be sustained. . . . 
The new preparations that we shall make to de- 
fend the peace are part of the long-term build-up 
in our strength which has been underway since 
January. They are based on our need to meet a 
world-wide threat, on a basis which stretches 
far beyond the present Berlin crisis. Our primary 
purpose is neither propaganda or provocation— 
but preparation. . . . 

We need the capability of placing in any critical 
area at the appropriate time a force which com- 
bined with those of our allies is large enough to 
make clear our determination and ability to de- 
fend our rights at all costs—and to meet all levels 
of aggressor pressure with whatever levels of 
force are required. We intend to have a wider 
choice than humiliation or all-out nuclear ac- 
tion. I must emphasize again that the choice is 
not merely between resistance and retreat, be- 
tween atomic holocaust and surrender. Our peace 
time military posture is traditionally defensive; 
but our diplomatic posture need not be. Our 
response to the Berlin crisis will not be merely 
military or negative. It will be more than merely 
standing firm. For we do not intend to leave it 
to others to choose and monopolize the forum 
and the framework of discussion. We do not in- 
tend to abandon our duties to mankind to seek 
a peaceful solution. . . . We must look to long 
days ahead which, if we are courageous and 
persevering, can bring us what we all desire. . . . 
In meeting my responsibilities in these coming 
months as President, I need your good will and 
your support and, above all, your prayers. 
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Second Thoughts 





UNAVOIDABLE QUESTIONS 


HouGH I have occasionally had some harsh things 

to say about scientists, and though we must be con- 
tinually on guard against the science rhapsodists and 
idolators, nevertheless, the scientists, it seems to me, 
deserve our gratitude and respect on this ground, if 
none other: through their scientific and technological 
achievements they have squarely confronted all of us 
with certain moral, political, intellectual and cultural 
questions of first importance. 

It would be wrong, I think, to say that the scientists 
have created these questions. Rather, they have made it 
impossible for us to avoid them or to shirk our respon- 
sibility for finding their answers. The questions have 
existed for a long time. What the scientists have done, 
through their strictly scientific labors, is to invest the 
questions with a clearer identity and an urgency now 
universally recognized as such. 

Three of these questions seem to be of the highest 
priority. One is concerned with the need for world law 
and a world political organization. A second is con- 
cerned with universal disarmament. The third is con- 
cerned with leisure, and the opportunities and obliga- 
tions it holds for modern man. 

In each case, the scientists have cleared away ex- 
traneous, distracting matter and have clarified the issues 
by reducing them to essentials, to their awful alterna- 
tives. 

Until the astonishing breakthroughs in communica- 
tions—electronic and aerodynamic—men talked of world 
law in an academic, remote and disengaged fashion. At 
times the talk would take a moral-poetic turn (Donne’s 
“No man is an island. . . .” was the favorite text). At 
other times it took a romantic-poetic turn (Tennyson’s 
“parliament of man” was invariably quoted). But sel- 
dom did discussion of world law and world political 
organization take a practical, political turn. 

It remained for the scientists—as Cardinal Suhard 
shrewdly and almost presciently noted in his 1947 pas- 
toral letter—to make a world which “for the first time is 
one and is conscious of its unity.” Through radio, tele- 
vision, supersonic air and space vehicles, the scientists 
have indeed shrunk the world to the size of a neighbor- 
hood. And we have discovered—in time, we trust—that 
we lack the organization and the technique to live as 
neighbors. 

The United Nations could not be more than our own 
early, inchoate and halting expression of this inter- 
national deficiency. Meanwhile, the world neighbor- 
hood continues to shrink; space and time continue to 
lose their significance as political and social realities; 
and the old isolationist insistence that national sov- 
ereignty is an absolute, irreducible value is now being 
seen for what it is—a lunacy. 

Neither was the question of universal disarmament 
ever taken too seriously or approached realistically 
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(except for a few farsighted, and tragic, statesmen) 
until the efforts of scientists at California (Berkeley), 
Chicago and Columbia Universities produced the first 
atomic bomb, now obsolete (equivalent to 20,000 tons 
of TNT), and an American President showed just how 
devastating that primitive nuclear weapon was by 
ordering it dropped twice on Japan. It killed more than 
100,000 and injured another 95,000. 

Since then, the scientists have produced multimega- 
ton hydrogen bombs. The blast of a smallish hydrogen 
bomb (five megatons, or the equivalent of 5 million 
tons of TNT) can destroy 150 square miles and sear 
another 800 square miles with its heat. 

Obviously, even a nation which is insincere about its 
disarmament intentions will not, under these scientist- 
created circumstances, risk alienating world public 
opinion by breaking off disarmament discussions. There 
is hope so long as discussions continue, and there is 
reason to believe that insincerity itself will be dropped 
by the insincere as an inconclusive and dangerous posi- 
tion in a world bristling with fusion bombs and inter- 
continental missiles. 

The third question—regarding man and his under- 
standing and use of leisure—may appear to be less 
urgent than either of the others, but it seems to me it 
is no less urgent and far more fundamental, since it 





goes to the concept of man, to the philosophical and 
theological humanism of our society. 

Scientists and technologists have brought the ques- 
tion of leisure out of the textbooks and inserted it into 
our lives. They have reduced the workweek by increas- 
ing the productivity per man-hour. At the same time, 
medical scientists have lengthened the life span of man. 
The American people now enjoy unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to develop a creative, distinctively and profound- 
ly human life of leisure. 

What is more, since the scientists’ breakthrough 
caught us with only the ability to trivialize and kill 
time, the resulting boredom and restlessness have made 
us acutely and painfully aware of a gap in our creative 
and intellectual resources. 

And if, as Josef Pieper maintains, leisure cannot be 
dissociated from divine worship, then the scientists, 
mirabile dictu, have helped to open up religious and 
liturgical life as both source and end of an authentic 
humanism. 

I indulge no optimism on any of these three ques- 
tions. But I am grateful to the scientists for making it 
impossible for us to ignore the questions any longer. 

DonaLp McDonaALD 
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The Wayward Press 


Bruce Vawter, C.M. 


notorious instances of irresponsible news report- 

ing, the New Yorker occasionally runs a feature 
called “The Wayward Press.” I am far from suggesting 
that anything of the kind is needed to needle the con- 
science of the diocesan press in this country. My own 
contacts with the diocesan press have always been 
quite happy, and those acquaintances of mine, both 
clerical and lay, who are professionally engaged in it 
are dedicated and hard-working men. They are trying 
to perform a difficult and necessary task in the service 
of God and His Church. Let it be understood, there- 
fore, that I specifically disclaim any intention of making 
a general criticism, or of wishing these remarks to be 
extended to anything beyond the one case I have in 
mind. Furthermore, only a half-dozen or so papers 
have come to my attention in this matter, so that even 
if I would, I could not discern in these few examples 
a pattern applying to the press as a whole. 

The specific case to which I refer is the reporting 
of the Holy Office’s latest “monitum” (admonition) on 
Scripture studies, dated June 20, 1961. Of the diocesan 
papers which I saw, most had depended on the same 
news service release, but each paper made its own 
deletions and/or additions. Without close study it 
would be difficult to decide how much of what they 
carried was from the news service text and how much 
from their own offices. But the point that perplexes 
and disturbs me is what they had in common. While 
the Holy Office carefully refrained from singling out 
any authors or opinions to illustrate what had prompted 
the admonition, the news service and the papers cited 
numerous examples. 

Not one Catholic in a thousand, I am sure, will 
have occasion to read the admonition itself. Almost 
everyone will derive his knowledge of it from its 
coverage in the press. I very much fear that the average 
reader would conclude from many papers that Rome 
was condemning a number of specific views of spe- 
cific exegetes. What is worse, I fear he would gather 
that Rome regards the biblical movement with dis- 
favor and suspicion, even though the opening words of 
the admonition actually praise its flourishing state. This 
is not, in my judgment, good reporting. 

A newspaper account must, of course, fill in back- 
ground material for its readers. Therefore I am not 
surprised that the two modest paragraphs of the ad- 
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monition required a coverage of as many columns or 
more in the press. To give background material, how- 
ever, is not the same as to interpret the admonition 
by extending its application to matters not specified 
in the original document. One diocesan paper—the 
only one, incidentally, that actually quoted the ad- 
monition—took the occasion to write its own review of 
the entire biblical movement, so that the excesses 
deplored by the Holy Office were put where the Holy 
Office itself put them, in the context of the positive 
gains that the Biblical Movement has won for us. The 
writer concluded—justly, I am sure—that the admoni- 
tion must be viewed as a spur to further biblical study, 
not as an attempt to throttle it. But this was hardly 
the message one got from the majority of the papers 
I saw. 

The second paragraph of the admonition charges all 
who are concerned with Sacred Scripture in word or 
writing to handle it with such prudence and reverence 
-hat the consciences of the faithful will not be dis- 
turbed nor the truths of faith harmed. When exegetical 
opinions are cited for their shock value in a newspaper 
account, and when no clarifying context or prepara- 
tion is provided for the reader, I submit that at least 
the spirit of the admonition is being violated. 

This is so whether or not the “reported” opinions 
would really be recognized by their authors as any- 
thing more than a caricature of what they actually 
wrote or said. I read in one paper that a Catholic 
exegete (unnamed) has cast doubt on the “historical 
accuracy of the Incarnation.” I cannot believe that the 
reporter really meant what his words seem to say— 
that the exegete in question is denying the central 
dogma of Christianity. It is not good reporting to give 
the impression, even by inadvertence, that a scholarly 
movement of proved loyalty to Catholic truth has sud- 
denly gone berserk by adopting views that no Chris- 
tian, let alone any Catholic, could possibly hold. It is, 
no doubt, carelessness rather than malice that lies 
behind this, but the net results can hardly be termed 
other than slanderous. 

No Catholic biblical scholar that I know is likely 
to resent the action of the Holy Office. The first para- 
graph of the admonition refers to opinions, circulated 
“in various regions,” that call into question the genuine 
historical and objective sense of the Scriptures. The 
admonition has already been anticipated by some of 
those most active in the biblical movement who have 
equally deplored the occasional thoughtlessness and 
lack of reserve on the part of a few of their colleagues. 
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The Catholic biblical scholar sincerely prizes the 
discipline and doctrine of his Church, and his devotion 
to them is only increased by his contacts with other 
scholars who lack these sureties. He is not likely to 
flag in this devotion, particularly at a time when mod- 
ern biblical study is vindicating day by day, even for 
non-Catholics, the historical role which we have always 
ascribed to the Church in the formation and interpre- 
tation of the Bible. 

The biblical scholar is aware, of course, that not all 
of his fellow Catholics share this confidence; some of 
them are uneasy over various directions taken by the 
biblical movement. He believes that this uneasiness, 
which he knows is prompted by genuine concern for 
Catholic truth, can be resolved—in principle if not in 
every detail—by making more use of opportunities to 
discuss our problems together frankly and without re- 
criminations. 

There is one area in which the biblical movement 
must confess to have been derelict in its duty. It has 
produced too little, rather than too much, populariza- 
tion of sound biblical scholarship. One successful at- 
tempt to remedy this defect has been the summer bibli- 
cal institutes for the clergy which are multiplying 
throughout the United States, and it is in gatherings 
such as these that the intent of the admonition is 
being observed. This is the kind of popularization we 
need at every level of our Catholic society. And we 
need, of course, to avoid the excesses against which we 
have been warned. 

But it must always be remembered that if liberty 
is the price of scholarship, mistakes are the price of 
liberty. The alternative to making mistakes is to do 
nothing. When mistakes occur, the scholar must be 
humble enough to admit and to rectify them. At the 
same time, he has the right to expect that his work will 
not be discounted as futile because of the occasional 
mistake. The biblical movement has, thank God, 


achieved for the Church that which far outweighs its 
mistakes. It has, in general, used its liberty responsibly. 

That a paternal admonition such as that of the 
20th of June should be willfully or unthinkingly dis- 
torted into a cease-and-desist order against the bibli- 
cal movement is the worst thing that could happen 
to the cause of Catholic truth. It would adversely affect 
not only the Catholic but also the non-Catholic world 
which, on the basis of the Bible, once again gives signs 
of returning to authentic Catholic tradition. In this 
admonition the Church is merely cautioning us all, 
scholar and nonscholar alike, to treat the Sacred Scrip- 
ture with the reverence and prudence that are its due. 

In Divino Afflante Spiritu Pope Pius XII wrote with 
regard to the Catholic biblical scholar: 


Let all the other sons of the Church bear in 
mind that the efforts of these resolute laborers in 
the vineyard of the Lord should be judged not 
only with equity and justice, but also with the 
greatest charity. All, moreover, should abhor that 
intemperate zeal which imagines that whatever is 
new should for that very reason be opposed or 
suspected. .. . 

There remain many things, and of the utmost 
importance, in the discussion and exposition of 
which the skill and genius of Catholic commenta- 
tors may and ought to be freely exercised, so that 
each may contribute to the advantage of all... . 

This true liberty of the children of God, which 
adheres faithfully to the teaching of the Church 
and accepts and uses gratefully the contributions 
of profane science, this liberty, upheld and _ sus- 
tained in every way by the confidence of all, is 
the condition and source of all lasting fruit and 
of all solid progress in Catholic doctrine. 


The Holy Office obviously had no intention of nul- 
lifying these principles as expressed by the late Holy 
Father. The obligations of equity, justice and charity 
will, of course, never be nullified. 


a 


BOOKS 


—the “keystone” of American politics— 
one finds that grass-roots politics is 
truly unveiled. Since speculation on the 
Kennedy-Nixon campaign will continue 





A Littérateur Looks at Politics 


for some years to come, Mr. Michener 
has made, indeed, a valuable single ap- 
praisal of this historic event. 

The Report revolves around the au- 
thor’s duties as chairman in his own 





REPORT OF THE COUNTY 
CHAIRMAN 

By James A. Michener. Random House. 
310p. $3.95 


This is one of the most interesting ac- 
counts of the 1960 Presidential cam- 
paign, or of any other political campaign 
which this reviewer has read in the past 
thirty years. It may surprise many that 
James Michener, author of such books 
as Hawaii, Sayonara and Tales of the 
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South Pacific, is also a very competent 
political scientist. Some years ago he 
was a college professor in economics 
and government. And in this book, he 
demonstrates with great skill his ability 
in this area. ‘ 

The author was motivated to write 
the Report of the County Chairman in 
order to preserve a factual record of 
how one citizen was involved at the 
precinct level in this most historic cam- 
paign. It is a truism that in the precinct 


political bailiwick, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania, including famed Levittown, 
with its rural and suburban election 
problems. He served the Democratic 
party and the Kennedy cause by or- 
ganizing the Citizens for Kennedy Com- 
mittee. One thing is certain—the Report 
will delight the Democrats and dismay 
the Republicans. The author's partisan- 
ship is charming, without malice, in- 
vectives or harshness, but tremendously 
effective. The first three chapters are 
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devoted to his reasons for supporting 
Kennedy and the Democratic platform, 
and here he manifests his humanist faith 
in democracy and equality. As a lover 
of America, he is absorbed in the prob- 
lem of our prestige before the whole 
world. As a keen observer with a sharp 
intelligence, there was little in the 1960 
campaign that he missed. Moreover, by 
the use of political vignettes and skill- 
fully contrived anecdotes, he shows that 
in politics truth can be stranger than 
fiction, especially in a touch-and-go 
Presidential campaign. 

Mr. Michener believes that religion 
played a very significant role in the out- 
come of the 1960 election. He also 
pays high tribute to the wisdom of the 
Kennedy campaign strategy, and shows 
that GOP errors and Nixon’s ineptness 
really lost the election. He also feels 
that President Eisenhower could have 
swung the election early in the cam- 
paign. The intellectuals found an appro- 
priate revenge in the election of Mr. 
Kennedy, according to the author, main- 
ly because of the downright Philistinism 
of the Republicans and their leadership. 

The Democratic party is also criti- 
cized but only moderately. Oddly, Mr. 
Michener does not hold Mr. Stevenson 
in very high esteem. His views on the 
Governor are highly inaccurate and as- 
tonishingly contradictory of the human- 
ism of the author and his over-all fair- 
ness. This seemed to the reviewer about 
the only bad feature of this most read- 
able and most enjoyable book. 

MaTTHEW M. McMAHon 


WAR AND THE CHRISTIAN CON- 
SCIENCE: How Shall Modern War Be 
Conducted Justly? 

By Paul Ramsey. Duke U. Press. 331p. $6 


Recent Protestant thought on the mo- 
rality of war has been dominated by 
two polar trends. Pacifism abjures all 
war because it is sinful. “Realism” 
(usually associated with Reinhold 
Niebuhr), while admitting the sinful- 
ness of war, asserts that it is neverthe- 
less at times a dictate of Christian social 
responsibility. 

War and the Christian Conscience, 
by Paul Ramsey, Professor of Religion 
at Princeton University, is a uniquely 
successful attempt to walk the middle 
ground between these two views. 

Its main concern is to reinstate the 
ancient Christian theory of the “just 
war.” With the realists, Ramsey be- 
lieves that social order requires a ra- 
tional use of coercion in its support, and 
for this very reason, war is not neces- 
sarily sinful. With the pacifists, he 
believes that at least some applications 
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of coercion are neither Christian nor 
rational; and for this reason, even 
morally good ends provide no justifica- 
tion for some wars. The author insists 
here that the traditional immunity of 
noncombatants remains a valid moral 
norm, subject only to qualifications 
which fall within the principle of double 
effect as this has been developed by 
Catholic moralists. 

Applying his ethical theories to the 
contemporary world, Ramsey repro- 
bates both engagement in and prepara- 
tion for any war of determent— 
particularly with multimegaton thermo- 
nuclear weapons—against the civilian 
population rather than the military 
forces of the adversary. He buttresses 
this conclusion by demonstrating from 
the purely strategic analyses of Oskar 
Morgenstern and Herman Kahn that 
such determent does not deter, and 
that such war can serve no political 
purpose. 

Ramsey is prepared, however, to ac- 
cept limited atomic-counterforces war- 
fare and, therefore, a resumption of 
nuclear testing. He correctly points out 
that these two issues must be argued 
not only by reference to the magnitude 
of the annihilation or contamination 
which might follow, but also by con- 
comitant reference to the likelihood or 
unlikelihood of these consequences. 

The book’s style is difficult. One 
reservation the reviewer would make 
about substance touches the author’s 


understanding of “charity,” in a lengthy - 


illustrative analysis extrapolated from 
medical ethics. 

If Ramsey’s book gains the influence 
it deserves in Protestant circles, it 
should contribute greatly to the estab- 
lishment of widespread support arc ;; 
religious-minded people for an Ameri- 
can foreign policy which is strong but 
not reckless, expedient but not immoral. 

JoserH C. MCKENNA, S.J. 
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LOVE 
AND CONTROL 
A Contemporary 
Problem 


by Leon-Joseph Suenens 
Translated by George J. Robinson 


A masterly discussion of the Christian 
conception of sex and marriage against 
a background of mounting popula- 
tions, economic difficulties and inten- 
sive propaganda for artificial birth pre- 
vention. $3.25 


ROBERT 
BELLARMINE 
Saint 


and Scholar 
by James Brodrick, S.J. 


A thoroughly revised edition. Scrupu- 
lous accuracy, attention to detail and 
lively style are combined to present a 
memorable full-scale portrait of the 
man and saint whose life’s work was 
a vital contribution to the formation 
of post-medieval Europe. A selection 
of the Catholic Book Club. $5.75 


THE MIND | 
OF VOLTAIRE 
His Constructive 


@ 
Deism 

by Rosemary Laver, Ph.D. 

Taking her material from philosophi- 
cal works rather than from the better- 
known literary works, Dr. Lauer traces 
the development of Voltaire’s philo- 
sophical ideas as affected by events in 
his personal life and by the spirit of 
his time. $3.50 


JOHN 
CHRYSOSTOM 
AND HIS TIME 

Volume Il: 


Constantinople 
by Chrysostomus Baur, O.5.B. 


With the same thorough scholarship 
he applied to Volume I, Dom Baur 
here presents the life of Chrysostom 
from his consecration as Bishop of 
Constantinople through his exile and 
death. $6.75 
Volume I: Antioch $6.75 
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BECOME A PRIEST! 


Study for the Diocesan, Missionary 
or Religious Clergy at 


HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 


Cromwell, Conn. 
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A seminary exclusively for belated voca- 
tions, Holy Apostles is fully accredited to 
offer its own B.A. degree. 
© Accelerated Latin for beginners 
© Two years of college humanities 
e Two years of philosophy 
Students interested in only a particular 
section of the course are welcome. 
Write to: 
Director of Admissions 
HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 


Cromwell, Conn. 














XAVERIAN BROTHERS oF Yours 
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Brother Paul, C.F.X. 


Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead a | 
life of complete sacrifice—a life | 
devoted to Catholic Education— | 





For further information: 


Brother Emil, C.F.X. 


Xaverian College or 601 Winchester St. 
Box X Box X, Newton 
Silver Spring, Md. Highlands 61, Mass. 








For Any Occasion 


The Imitation 


of Christ 


classic edited and translated by Har- 
old C. Gardiner, S.J., Literary Editor 
of America. Most readable text, beau- 
tifully printed. $2.50 


Place Your Order Today 
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By Thomas 4 Kempis. The spiritual 


Senator From Vermont, by Ralph E. 
Flanders (Little, Brown. 312p. $5). 

Though this autobiography by the 
man who was dubbed “Mr. Republican, 
NO” is a record of a rock-bound con- 
servative, it is by no means a negative 
record. It tells a warm story of a man 
who, in his early profession as machine- 
tool designer, felt strongly about the 
ideals of true craftsmanship, and who 
carried, together with his conservatism, 
much homely wisdom and integrity into 
the halls of Congress. A deep sense of 
religion and the courage of his convic- 
tions marked his rugged career. 


Borah, by Marian C. McKenna (U. of 
Minnesota Press. 450p. $7.50). 

Another rugged individual stalks the 
scene in this biography. The stormy 
senator from Idaho was notable mainly 
for his inconsistency—his party attach- 
ments were sometimes Republican, 
Democratic, Prohibitionist, Progressive, 
Conservative and Liberal. He some- 
times supported liberal legislation to 
which the Republicans were opposed, 
yet was a strong opponent of the New 
Deal. After six terms in the Senate, he 
remained an enigma, and this biogra- 
phy, though colorful and_ thorough, 
leaves the summation of Borah’s con- 
tribution to U. S. progress pretty much 
to the interpretation of the reader. 


Biack Jack Pershing, by Richa:d O’Con- 
nor (Doubleday. 431p. $4.95). 

Apart from his military career, there 
was nothing much in the life of Gen. 
Pershing to warrant a lengthy study. 
He had little to do with shaping any 
foreign policy as some of the U.S. gen- 
erals in World War II did. It was his 
collaboration with the over-all plans of 
French Field Marshal Foch, rather 
than his own military genius, that 
brought about the Allied victory. Persh- 
ing was, however, the only U.S. general 
whose name will go down in the history 
of World War I, and this is a good 
biography of a dedicated man. 


John Bunyan, by Ola Eiizabeth Wins- 
low (Macmillan. 242p. $5). 

The author produces no new facts 
relative to the life of the tinker who 
is remembered mainly for Pilgrim's 
Progress. She does, however, shed some 
illumination on the intellectual and 
cultural background of the 17th cen- 
tury, makes clear how a simple man 

rought religion down out of the realms 
of mere mystery to the concern of the 
masses, and provides a sympathetic and 
penetrating discussion of Bunyan’s 


prose style. 





TS EASIER to study Romanticism in 
I art examples than it is to define it. 
Its elements, however, are recogniz- 
able: “restlessness, yearning, the idea 
of growth and self-identification with 
nature, infinite distances, solitude, the 
tragedy of existence and the inaccessi- 
bility of the ideal.” However much we 
moderns may think we have outgrown 
it, the Romantic still exerts its charm; it 
remains a constant in art and literature. 
Hence the excuse for Marcel Brion’s 
monumentally bulky volume, Romantic 
Art (McGraw-Hill. 240p. $25. 13” x 
11%”), with its 166 gravure plates and 
64 color plates. Great Britain’s Turner, 
Germany’s Moritz von Schwind, France’s 
David and Delacroix, even America’s 
Hudson River School and Washington 
Allston contribute the examples. This is 
a “parlor album” on a grand scale. 

By the irony of fate, the extremely 
gifted, spiritually sensitive Atstro- 
Czech painter, Maxim Kopf, is perhaps 
better known in this country as the 
third husband of: the late Dorothy 
Thompson than in his own genuine right. 
He arrived in New York, penniless, in 
1941. His death in 1958 deprived us of a 
genius who combined startling original- 
ity with a deep sense of reverence for 
religious themes, as is witnessed by his 
Crucifixion and several other paintings 
now installed in New York’s Episcopal 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and 
also reproduced in the Liturgical Arts 
quarterly for 1947. Maxim Kopf (Prae- 
ger. 92p. 16 color plates and 16 pho- 
togravures. $12. 12%” x 9”) is edited 
by Dorothy Thompson, and includes 
essays by various critics on aspects of 
his art. 

Rembrandt albums are nothing star- 
tlingly new, yet so vast and varied was 
the scope of the great master’s pen and 
brush that each new one has its own 
justification. The latest of these, Rem- 
brandt, is another link in the series of 
Phaidon books, published by Doubleday 
(207p. Drawings, etchings and text. 128 
plates, with 35 in full color. $9.50. 12%” 
x 8%”). Studies of the artist’s earlier 
drawings make the volume especially 
helpful for art students. Incidentally, we 
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cannot too often emphasize the variety 
and vividness of Rembrandt’s illustra- 
tions of scriptural scenes, Old and New 
Testament alike. Why is it that our great 
Catholic painters and sculptors in post- 
medieval times ventured so little into 
this field? 

Since jets take you to Mexico today 
in little more time than it takes to cross 
midtown Manhattan on a busy after- 
noon, people in the United States are 
not so surprised to learn of Mexico’s 
daring and varied achievements in the 
field of modern architecture. Mexico’s 
architects and sculptors are enthusiasti- 
cally utilizing the advantages that a 
brilliant climate and rich scenic variety 
offer for public, for domestic, and nota- 
bly for religious architecture. Max L. 
Cetto, a German-trained architect, pre- 
sents an entirely bilingual volume, Mod- 
ern Architecture in Mexico. Arquitec- 
tura Moderna en Mexico (Praeger. 
223p. $12.50. 11” x 8%”). Numerous 
pictures, plans and scale drawings ac- 
company the detailed, keenly analytical 
texts. Mr. and Mrs. Cetto need not be 
surprised if AMERICA readers stop in 
some day to see the altogether delightful 
little home that he has constructed for 
his own family. Before your next trip, 
check what’s going on—architecturally 
—in Mexico, and don’t just stop at 
Xochimilco. 

JouNn LAFARGE 





MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING (New 
York Shakespeare Festival). Your re- 
porter wouldn’t want to visit New York, 
but it’s a nice place to live. The city has 
such a variety of entertainments, facili- 
ties for recreation and cultural activities 
that a visitor in town for a limited stay 
is bound to miss most of them, and go 
away disappointed. The summer tourist 
misses the crescendo of the theatrical 
season, and the winter vacationer is not 
around to see the Guy Lombardo spec- 
taculars at Jones Beach or the gratis 
drama in Central Park. Resident New 
Yorkers can enjoy seasonal events as 
well as jeartnadl attractions that can- 
not be matched elsewhere. 

True, there is a Shakespeare festival 
in Stratford, Conn., and another in 
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Stratford, Ont., but in both instances a 
fee must be paid at the door. The Cen- 
tral Park festival is presented with the 
compliments of the City of New York, 
with Hon. Robert F. Wagner, Mayor, 
and Hon. Newbold Morris, Commis- 
sioner of Parks, properly billed as asso- 
ciate or advisory producers. Joseph 
Papp, the executive producer, is the 
man who put the show in the park. It is 
doubtful that either of the Shakespeare 
festivals for pay is as effectively staged, 
as beautifully costumed and as hilari- 
ously performed as Mr. Papp’s festival 
for free. 

One of Shakespeare’s lesser plays, 
and probably one of his earliest, Much 
Ado About Nothing does not show the 
author at his best as a writer of com- 
edy. It lacks the blend of fantasy and 
absurdity (close to what is now called 
surrealism) that we find in A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream and the slapstick of 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. The title, 
however, warns the audience to expect 
nothing more significant than an inter- 
lude of fun. 

Once _ the spectator recognizes the 
nonimportance of the story line and 
falls in with its spirit, the play becomes 
a royal romp of amusing badinage and 
ludicrous low comedy. The lines are 
rich in worldly wisdom, witticisms and 
grace notes of poetry; and the charac- 
ters go about their silly business with an 
air of urbanity. Shakespeare, every inch 
a theatre man, must have been aware 
that his princes and nobles in their col- 
orful raiment would make effective 
stage pictures. 

The play is strongest, perhaps, in the 
abundance of fat roles for actors, from 
the malapropisms of Dogberry to the coy 
love-making of Benedick and Beatrice, 
each playing hard to get. J. D. Cannon 
in the swain’s role, and Nan Martin as 
the peppery Beatrice deliver sparkling 
performances. John Call is a delightfully 
droll Dogberry. Albert Quinton and 
Philip Sterling invest their roles with 
the dignity natural to noblemen. Anne 
Pearson as the traduced Hero, and Ben 
Hayes, her too gullible suitor, are ef- 
fectively heroic, outraged and dis- 
traught, according to the script. 

Eldon Elder designed the outdoor 
setting and Theoni V. Aldredge selected 
the just right costumes. Mr. Papp di- 
rected the production, and your review- 
er is willing to lay eight to five that 
neither of the directors of the pay festi- 
vals has done a grander job. 

The New York Shakespeare Festival 
continues until] September. On July 31 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream will open, 
followed, on August 28, by King Rich- 
ard II—both for free. Local residents can 
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KING AND CHURCH 
by W. Eugene Shiels, s.3. 


Shortly before America was discovered, 
the kings of Spain received an unusual 
grant from Rome. It was the royal pa- 
tronage of the Church, the right to ad- 
minister all religious affairs in Granada. 
The grant was soon extended to the 
Indies. This patronage produced ex- 
cellent results in the establishment of 
religion overseas and in building and 
cementing the structure of empire. It 
deserved to be called “the most precious 
pearl in the royal diadem.” 


But the grant created an unnatural 
situation that led in time to a servitude 
of the Church to the State. Taken alto- 
gether it developed into a magnificent il- 
lusion, a Church subservient to a Crown 
that finally perverted the patronal func- 
tion. History never gave clearer, more 
cogent warning against improper ties 
between religion and civil government. 


The book aims primarily to present 
in full the documents that are basic to 
a study of the patronage, and in this 
to make clear just what was its origin 
and operation. These texts are woven 
into a narrative that spans the three 
centuries of the patronage. 


W. Eugene Shiels, s.J., began 
his studies of the Spanish empire 
under Professor Herbert E. Bolton at 
the University of California, where he 
received his doctorate in 1933. Since 
then he has been teaching and writing 
in the same field. He is professor of 
history and chairman of the 
department at Xavier University, 
Cincinnati. He is an active member 
of the historical associations and 

an associate editor of Mid-America. 
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ALL BOOKS—however old or long out-of- 
print—located by “book detective” team. 
Fiction, nonfiction. All subjects Name the 
book—we'll find it! Then we'll quote 
prices, courteously, leaving question of 
whether to purchase entirely up to you. No 
obligation. Write Books-On-File, Dept. 
AMER, Union City, New Jersey. 








ALTAR CLOTHS—I mported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroid- | 
ered altar linens, church linens by the yard | 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary | 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 


CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY. Plus 1961 | 
Supplement. Now available—more than 
250 Catholic Religious Films described in 
annotated listings—ONE DOLLAR—cred- 
itable toward film rental. Dept. AM—29 
Salem Way, Yonkers, N.Y. 


CHESTERTON'S AND BELLOC'S WORKS. 
All titles furnished. Free catalogue. Write 
Andrew Prosser, 3116 North Keating, Chi- 
cago 41, Ill. 


IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 


IRISH CHURCH LINENS—free catalog of 
embroidered altar linens, laces. THOMAS 
YOUNG Inc., 42 White Street, New York 
i. ¥. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, N. C. 


RELIGIOUS STATUES—handmade to your 
order. St. Benedict Studio, 9 Rayfield Road, | 
Westport, Conn. 
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Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
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save a penny by taking visiting rela- 
tives to the theatre in Central Park, and 
tourists can experience the most amus- 
ing and exciting drama in town. 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





From these passages of Scripture it be- 
comes evident that the Holy Spirit is 
sometimes called “the finger of God.” 
When, therefore, Christ put His fingers 
in the deaf man’s ears, the gesture was 
symbolic: by the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
He was calling this man to a holy life 
(St. Gregory the Great, on the Gospel 
for the 11th Sunday after Pentecost). 


0 ONE will trouble to deny that a 
N number of the reliably recorded 
words and deeds of the Lord Christ our 
Redeemer are, and in all probability will 
remain, puzzling in the extreme. When 
we encounter such provocative passages 
in the Gospel narrative, it becomes any- 
body’s guess, within the bounds of rev- 
erence and revealed truth, what the 
exact meaning of the event or statement 
may be. In connection with these evan- 
gelical puzzles we wisely attend to any 
hint or lead that the professionals in 
such matters may have to offer. Natu- 
rally, we are not bound by a suggestion 
of, say, Gregory the Great as we are 
bound by a decree of the Council of 
Trent. Still, we do well to take note of 
an interpretation from such a knowl- 
edgeable source, especially when we 
ourselves have not only nothing better 
but nothing whatever to suggest by way 
of enlightening the mystery in question. 

Why, for example, did our divine 
Lord, with whom to will was instantly 
to accomplish, put His fingers into the 
ears of the deaf man in order to give 
him hearing? People like St. Gregory 
are never much interested in what we 
might call a mere miracle. For them, 
as for John the Evangelist, our Saviour’s 
miracles are always signs, and they want 
to know what the sign says. Yes, of 
course, our Lord compassionately re- 
stores hearing to a deaf man, and that 
is splendid for the man and typical of 
the goodness of Christ. But what was 
the inner meaning, the supernatural 
significance, both of what He did and 
the way in which He did it? 

Many a reader will vaguely recall 


from his grade-school catechism the list 
of those gifts of the Holy Spirit which 
Gregory sees in the gentle fingers of 
Christ. Let us repeat the lesson we 
learned these many long years ago, for 
the seven names may mean more to us 
now than they did then: wisdom, know]- 
edge, counsel, understanding, piety, for- 
titude, fear of the Lord. 

One perceives at a glance the invis- 
ible thread which connects the first four 
gifts. We will not now examine the 
subtle differences between them, for we 
wish to note only what is obvious, that 
all these capacities or inclinations or 
habits or abilities pertain to the human 
intellect. Holy Mother Church senses a 
special relationship between the func- 
tioning of the human mind and the op- 
erations of the Third Person of the 
blessed Trinity. As the years pass, this 
delicate yet urgent relationship looms 
larger in our spiritual reckoning. When 
we are young, we quickly blame our 
failures of one sort or another on the 
weakness of the human will. The pas- 
sage of time plus painful, blundering, 
sometimes woeful experience suggests 
increasingly that our troubles are as 
often rooted in the fuzziness and stub- 
born stupidity of our thinking. 

Fortitude needs no comment, since 
we all stand in such manifest, desperate 
need of it. There are heavy burdens to 
be borne from day to day, burdens 
which grow little lighter for the carry- 
ing, and there is no answer or help but 
a stout heart and a brave spirit and a 
human will which indomitably seconds 
and serves the divine will. That sort of 
steady courage must have a superhu- 
man origin. 

Piety and fear of the Lord are related. 
There really is need of a hatful of Eng- 
sh words and phrases to approximate 
the meaning of the Latin pietas. The 
term suggests family feeling and de- 
votedness and affection and fidelity and 
what we commonly understand by 
attachment, and does not at all suggest 
piety. Fear of the Lord is a similar 
thing. If anyone finds the initial word 
in that expression abrasive and trau- 
matic—for in an age when everybody is 
afraid, nobody wants to be afraid and, 
especially, to admit that he is afraid— 
he should simply substitute respect or, 
even better, reverence. Awe is not ter- 
ror, and the creature ought to feel awe- 
full in the presence of God his Creator. 

It goes without saying that the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit are highly desirable 
presents to receive. Ask, and the gift 
will come, said our Saviour. Let us beg 
Him, then, to put His blessed fingers 
into our hearts. 

VINCENT. P. McCorary, S.J. 
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District of Columbi 





IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited 2-year col- 
lege transfer with terminal courses in home economics, 
secretarial. Art, Music (including harp). Social, 
educational and cultural advantages of Nation's 
Capital. Resident, day. Please state age. grade in 
school. Write for catalogue. we. ag ay 
R, 4344 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 16, c. 


Indiana 





St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 
B.F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 
ments, including music, art, journalism, 
home economics, speech and drama, secre- 
tarial. Elementary and secondary teacher 
training. Extensive campus. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 


Box 71, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 





SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Sci , Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. Graduate School of 
Sacred Theology. 





Catalogs on request 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX L 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





Maine 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 

A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Athletics: base- 
ball, basketball, soccer, tennis. Spacious cam- 
pus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 
from Boston. Tuition, fees, board and room: 
$1365. Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 
Maryland 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 16, MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 





Teacher Training Pre-Medical 
For catalog and further information 


address the Director of Admissions 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washi Balti 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 





Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 

Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 

Teacher Education, Pre-Medicine, Medical 
Technology, and Psychology 




















College of Saint Teresa 


Winona, Minnesota 
A Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 


Conducted by 


SISTERS OF SAINT FRANCIS 
CONGREGATION OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


Early Registration is Advisable 


For full information address: Director of Admissions 


» Mount Aloysiu 

















Michigan 





MARYGROVE COLLEGE 


Liberal 
and 
Professional 
Education 
for Women 


B.A., B.S. and B.M. degrees 
Fully accredited 


Address: The Registrar, Box A 
Detroit 21, Michigan 





New Jersey. 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 
One half-hour from Grand Central Station, 

New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





Pennsylvania 


Junior College For Girls 


Accredited A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, mu- 
sic, drama, art (interior decoration), elementary 
educ., pre-laboratory technology. Occupational 
therapist aide, X-ray technology. Secretarial, 

medical secretarial, medical record librarian. 
Home economics, merchandising. Sports. Social 
Program. State year of graduation. Sisters of 
Mercy. Catalog. 


DEAN, Box C, Cresson, Pa. 
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THE EDGE ~ 


OF 


SADNESS | 


The long-awaited new 
novel of 

EDWIN O'CONNOR 
author of 

THE LAST HURRAH 


FREE E 


The Edge of Sadness by Edwin O'Connor, a story of the past and present, is yours free 
if you join the Catholic Book Club now. Told through the narration of Fr. Hugh Kennedy, 
the ordinary, day-to-day life of a priest is portrayed with thoroughness, sympathy and truth. 
In this novel, filled with rewarding and completely memorable characters, encompassing 
several generations of Irish-American life, Edwin O'Connor has again created a full and 
exhilarating world among these people he knows well. Comedy and pathos, love and despair, 
loneliness and compassion, a sense of human longing and of human frailty make The Edge 
of Sadness an unforgettable reading experience. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER... You may begin your membership by filling out and mailing the 
coupon below. No payment need be made now. You will receive a free subscription to the monthly News- 
letter in which the selection of the coming month is described by a competent critic. This will give you the 
opportunity to decide whether or not you wish the book. The book will be forwarded to you with an invoice 
usually for $2.98 (plus a small handling charge). And you may cancel your membership at any time. 


NO OBLIGATION TO BUY... The Catholic Book Club does not oblige a member to buy any specific 
number of books in a given period of time—as is the case with other book clubs. Through membership 
in this original book-service-by-mail-for-Catholics, you are consistently offered important, well-written 
books on a variety of subjects. A service of the editors of America, the CBC boasts a selection board of 
educators, writers and critics headed by Fr. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., widely recognized Literary 
Editor of the National Catholic Weekly Review. JOIN TODAY! 


= To enroll, fill out, clip & mail OTHER RECENT SELECTIONS: . . . New members may also order 


member’s price: 


A, 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
920 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Catholic Book Club. 
As my enrollment premium, I understand I will be sent 
THE EDGE OF SADNESS. You may also send me at 


copies of the recent selections listed below—for — with The Edge of 
Sadness—at the Book Club price of $2.98 (except for Robert Bellarmine) . 


@ ROBERT BELLARMINE: Saint and Scholar by James Brodrick, S.J. 
A classic study of a great man of history. Pub. price, $5.75 
CBC price to members, $3.49 


© A Dual Selection 
MOVIES, MORALS, AND ART by Frank Getlein and Harold C. 
Gardiner, S.J. 


THE QUESTION BOX by Bertrand Conway, C.S.P. 





“ Pub. price for both, $4.95 
@ MONSIEUR VINCENT by Henri Daniel-Rops 





2. 


Name 


(0 Payment enclosed 0 Bill me 


The story of St. Vincent De Paul. Handsomely illustrated. 
Pub. price, $3.95 


© THE LOVE OF LEARNING AND THE DESIRE FOR GOD by Dom 





Address. 


Jean Leclercq, O.S.B. 
The implications and application of medieval monasticism to the 





problems of Christian culture and spirituality in our own day. 


Zone. State 





City. 
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